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new Jen-Sal 


PALADIDE 


trade mark 


Animals like to eat Paladide . . . day after day, 
Here’s why. Unlike other iodides you've used, Jen. 
Sal’s exclusive* new product is insoluble in saliva 
but wholly soluble and biologically available* in 
intestinal fluids. 


Paladide supplies more than 16 gr. available iodine 
per oz. of convenient, easy-to-mix base. The active 
agent is bound closely to large particles, thus ip 
suring uniformity of dosage. Furthermore, the 
unique stability of Paladide avoids the liberation 
of free iodine in stock packages”. The odor stays 
pleasant, and you are assured of full therapeutic 
value even after the package is opened. 


Safe? Paladide’s active agent is fully approved for 
human consumption. Carefully controlled animal 
tests for toxicity as well as therapeutic blood and 
tissue levels assure a safe, yet highly effective 
agent for iodine therapy’. 


Available now in 1 Ib. jars or economical 25 bb, 
pails with special measuring scoop. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,772,167 


~1J. of Nutrition, 53:1, Ma 


y, 1954. 
2Armour Research Foundation Report Project No. C616. 
sjJensen-Salsbery Research Data: In press. 
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Littermates! | 


THE LARGER PIG received 
2 cc. Ferrextran 52 days be- 
fore this photograph was 
taken. It gained 60% more 
than the untreated control. 
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Unretouched photograph 


Prevent iron-deficiency anemia 
for faster growth, lower mortality 


FerrRextran. 


ADVANTAGES FORT DODGE’S NEW INJECTABLE 


Prompt utilization. IRON-DEXTRAN COMPLEX 
Sustained utilization (over 14 days). 
Complete utilization (approaches 100%). 





Each cc. of Ferrextran contains 50 mg. 
elemental iron, as ferric hydroxide, in complex 


Single injection. with low molecular-weight dextran. Utilization 
Individual, yet simple, administration. of the iron approaches 100%, as compared 
Optimum weight-gains during with less than 5% of that in oral iron 
nursing period. preparations. Controlled experimental studies in 
Healthier pigs, less susceptible to suckling pigs indicate that one dose (2 cc.) of 
secondary infections, pneumonias, Ferrextran results in a substantially greater 
enteritis, vaccination-induced shock. hemoglobin response than three weekly oral iron 
20% reduction in mortality over treatments. Ferrextran is for intramuscular 
oral-iron-treated controls. injection in baby pigs 3 to 7 days of age. 
Less toxic than oral or former In packages 12/30-dose vials. 


injectable iron preparations. 
® Fort DopGE LABORATORIES, INC., 
FORT DODGE Fort DopcE, Iowa 
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Man see what monkey do! 
(and vice versa) 


The rhesus monkey is a vital link in the production of 
the Salk polio vaccine. The instantaneous overwhelm- 
ing demand for the vaccine, after its announced perfec- 
tion, suddenly made these monkeys extremely precious. 


Thousands upon thousands of the temperamental little 
primates were imported. One of the major problems in 
handling them was nutrition and sanitation. By good 
fortune, Purina researchers, who had just successfully 
perfected a new process, saw in this unique feed form 
a possible quick solution to the monkey nutrition prob- 
lem ...a problem already critical. 


V 


In a relatively short time, curious men and equally 
curious monkeys agreed that a brand-new product... 
Purina Monkey Chow... met all the qualifications 
which have been set up for all Purina Laboratory 
Research: “‘Economical, adequate, convenient rations for 
all animals.”’ 


This philosophy of research and product development iil/M 
means that wherever Purina Chows are fed according 
to a Purina Program you have a standard nutritional 
base—a constant—which you can trust and rely upon. 


SERVICE | 





PURINA...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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soothing to ” powers C- 


TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


tht “From our first experience with Terramycin we decided that it 
would be a beneficial drug for the treatment of distemper. It had 
uy the ability to keep down the dangerous secondary invaders. 


: ° “We kept accurate records on the next 118 cases of dogs who 
y U were diagnosed clinically as distemper or distemper exposure 
cases. ... All were given anti-distemper serum at 1% cc. per 


lb. of body weight, plus Terramycin. Where gastritis or enteritis 
was a symptom, benzocaine plus cerium oxalate was dispensed. 
Owners were instructed to feed whatever the dog would eat, or 
force feed, and return in 48 hours for a check. 





“One hundred and twelve were back to normal in 48 hours. 
Owners reported that the dog began to act better at the end of 
24 [|hours|. Multiple vitamins were dispensed until recuperated. 
None of these relapsed.” 


Vetter, R. F.: California Vet. 5:15 (Jan.-Feb.) 1952. 


TERRAMYCIN INTRAVENOUS Vials of 250 mg., 500 mg., 1 Gm. and 2.5 
d Gm. with Water for Injection, U.S.P. 


TERRAMYCIN INTRAMUSCULAR Vials of 100 mg., 1 Gm. and 5 Gm. 
TERRAMYCIN CAPSULES 50 mg., 100 mg. and 250 mg. 


fzer Department of Veterinary Medicine 
/ PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 
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Nutrition 
Conference 
for 
Veterinarians 


Poultry 
Inspection 
Law 


Proposed 

Action 
Concerning 

the 

Veterinary Corps 


Swine Flu 
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NEWS COMMENT 


Nutrition as distinguished from feeding con- 
tinues to be a primary concern of veterinarians 
charged w with the maintenance of herd health in 
all classes of food animals. Convening November 
6, the Nutrition Conference for Veterinarians 
sponsored by the Illinois State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association took bold steps to carry that 
message to practitioners. Other state groups are 
invited to study this conference approach. 











Inspection costs fade away from some 351 poul- 
try processors January 1, 1958, when the govern- 
ment starts picking up the tab. Uncle Sam will 
also pick up the check in almost as many estab- 
lishments that ship processed poultry inter- 
State, or into areas under the law's jurisdiction 
as designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 





Consumption of poultry will go up. Normal popu- 
lation increase as well as consumer confidence 
in a wholesome product will account for pace set- 
ting poultry consumption. Although the law was 
passed primarily to protect the public, all in- 
dications point to better business for the poul- 
try industry too. 























Lame Duck action by former Secretary of Defense 
Wilson may wipe out the Veterinary Corps in both 
the Army and Air “Force within 60 days. 














Action came as a result of prolonged study and 
as apparent repudiation of advice from heads of 
the medical departments of both services, Con- 
gressional Armed Services Committees, and other 
segments of the legislative bodies. Timing of 
Mr. Wilson's action precludes intervention from 
appropriate congressional committees. 


Hog lots will be invaded by Swine influenza 
during November and December, according to live- 
Stock health authorities. Almost as dramatic as 
Asian flu in the nation's human population, swine 
flu will strike suddenly and take a heavy toll. 








Signs are: High fever, loss of appetite, thumpy 
breathing, coughing, mucus discharge from the 
eyes and nose, and prostration. Animals can re- 
cover in four to seven days when confined to 
clean, dry pens and given plenty of water and 
light. 


As a preventive measure, authorities of the 
American Foundation for Animal Health advise 
keeping hogs away from old straw stacks, and 
recommend dry, draft-free quarters, and pasture 
rotation. 
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FUROXONE’ AERODUST 


BRAND OF FURAZOLIDONE VETERINARY 


provides bactericidal action at the site of infection 


Anew dosage form for inhalation, FUROXONE AERODUST VETERINARY 
is a fine, light, yellow powder that contains Furoxone 25%, and re- 
mains suspended in the air for 30 minutes or longer. It is indicated 
for the treatment of chronic respiratory disease (C.R.D. or air sac 
infection) in poultry flocks. 

Administration: For each 1,000 chickens, empty the contents of one 
100 gram carton into a dust applicator such as a Hudson Admiral 
Duster No. 766. In dim light or darkness, direct dust cloud about 
2 feet over birds from a distance of 5 to 6 feet from nearest bird. 
Supplied: Carton of 100 Gm. 

Other Eaton veterinary preparations for poultry: 

FUROXONE CONCENTRATE VETERINARY —Feed additive for salmonelloses, 
histomoniasis, hexamitiasis, a and control of secondary invaders 
associated with chronic respiratory disease and non-specific enteritis. 
FURACIN® WATER MIX VETERINARY— Drinking water additive for the 


brand of nitrofurazone = control of outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis 
due to Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix in chickens. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
's NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials ... 
- one 


a neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
° EATON, LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Radio Broadcasts for the 


Year-round radio broadcasting on the values of veter. 
inary service is another vital phase of the public relations 
program for the profession conducted by Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories. 


More than 400 radio stations, coast to coast, are serviced 
with timely broadcast material on animal disease prob- 
lems . . . emphasizing the importance of the veterinarian 
in all matters of animal health. This broad-gauge pro- 
ect for the profession is conducted by Associated Veter 
inary Laboratories through their public relations agency, 
American Foundation for Animal Health. In addition, 
four other major programs of public education are being 
employed . . through newspapers, television, motida 
pictures, and farm magazines. 
This service is underwritten entirely by the ethical com 
panies listed opposite. If you will bear them in mindi 
placing your orders, it will be sincerely appreciated. 7 
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Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 
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an important new biologica! 
of high immunizing value 


-JEX 
5 nl protection against 


@ CANINE DISTEMPER 








@ INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS and 


@ IMPORTANT SECONDARY BACTERIA 


usually associated with these virus diseases. 


5 CC. AND 50 CC. VIALS. 


Tri-Jex is supplied in 3 x 5 cc. 1 dose 
vials and 50 cc. vials. 


ADMINISTRATION AND DOSAGE 


Tri-Jex should be administered soon 
after weaning, either subcutaneously 
or intramuscularly, in 3 injections of 
5 cc. each, at 10 to 21 day intervals. 
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distributed by 


SQUIBB | 


TRI-JEX is an important new bio- 
logical for the veterinary profession. 
With Tri-Jex, you can immunize 
healthy, susceptible dogs and puppies 
against distemper, and hepatitis as 
well as important secondary bacteria. You 
protect three ways—with a single product. 


Tri-Jex contains killed viruses of canine 
distemper and infectious canine hepatitis, 
together with killed cultures of Brucella 
bronchisepticus, Streptococcus pyogenes, 
and Salmonella typhimurium. Canine pa- 
tients are thus safely protected from expo- 
sure to virulent cases of two of their most 
serious virus diseases, and enjoy the addi- 
tional protection of an active resistance to 
secondary bacterial invasion. 


FIRST-RATE IMMUNITY QUICKLY. Tri-Jex 
confers highly effective immunity against 
hepatitis in less than two weeks after the 
first injection, against distemper two weeks 
after the second injection. A third injection 
confers a more lasting immunity effective 
for at least two to three years. 


STERILE, POTENT, SAFE. Rigid laboratory 
and control tests safeguard quality—you 
can administer Tri-Jex with safety and con- 
fidence. Like all biologicals distributed by 
Squibb, Tri-Jex is quickly available from 
your favorite veterinary wholesaler or near- 
est Squibb branch. 


May we send you additional literature and 
prices? Write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SQUIBB quatity 


“THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


HOW WELL DO YOU 
KNOW THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
OF BIOLOGICALS 


distributed by SQUIBB ? 


SQUIBB offers the veterinary profession five 
easy-to-administer biologicals in addition to 
TRI-JEX. Each is described briefly below. 
Note particularly that Sin-jex and Femulgen 
are “one-shot” vaccines, making possible the 
inoculation of difficult patients safely and effec- 
tively with a single handling. 


All biologicals distributed by Squibb are of 
unsurpassed quality, tested and retested to 
safeguard purity and potency. Use them with 
confidence. There are no finer biologicals avail- 
able anywhere today. 


BIOLOGICALS distributed by SQUIBB ARE 
SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY, and are 
available from your FAVORITE VETERINARY 
WHOLESALER or from your NEAREST SQUIBB 
BRANCH. 


SIN-JEX 


«+-good immunity against canine 
distemper and infectious hepatitis 
at the same time with a single in- 
jection. Sin-jex i: the first success- 
ful combination of a vacuum dried, 
modified live virus distemper frac- 
tion (chick embryo origin) with a 
killed virus hepatitis fraction as 
diluent. Sin-jex is instantly recon- 
stituted into a fine homogeneous 
suspension which passes easily 
through a 22 gauge needle, and 
produces immunity in less than 2 
weeks. Supplied in 6 x 3 cc.—1 dose 
vials. 


FEMULGEN 


.-.Single-injection vaccine for im- 
munization against feline distemper 
(feline infectious enteritis, malig- 
nant ponleucdpenia, infectious fe- 
line agranulocytosis, etc.) Femulgen 
is a homologous vaccine, prepared 
from the tissues of young suscep- 
tible cats inoculated with virulent 
feline distemper virus. This virus 
is extracted, inactivated with 
formalin and suspended in an oil 
emulsion. Supplied in 5 x 1 ec.— 
1 dose vials, with disposable 
syringe. 

RABIES VACCINE 


.+.both phenolized and chick em- 
bryo origin, for positive immuniza- 
tion against rabies for a period 
of one year. Supplied in 5 x 3 cc.— 
1 and 10-dose vials for live virus, 
chick embryo origin, 50 cc. vials 
for phenolized suspension. 


ANTI CANINE 

DISTEMPER SERUM 

ond 

ANTI INFECTIOUS 

HEPATITIS SERUM 

---immediate passive immunity 
against canine distemper and in- 
£ ai. ‘x eiel. ¢ ppli i in 100 
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cc. vials. 


CANINE 

DISTEMPER VACCINE 

---modified live virus, chick em- 
bryo origin, for immunization 
against distemper in dogs. Sup- 
plied in 6x2 cc.—single-dose vials. 














new “‘far superior”’ 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
FurAcin* (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FurEA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*jones, $. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51:413 (Sept.} 1956 


For vaginal infections, including those caused by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUR drastically cuts mortality.1.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFuR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.” 


ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone" (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, Con- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: 1. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., ond Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press. 
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HYPEREXCITABLE DOGS: 
A FORMIDABLE 
TREATMENT PROBLEM 


e MEPROBAMATE 


Licensed under U.S. Patent No. 2,724,720 
Wigeth 
® 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


i a oe 

















Relieves small-animal tension and anxiety, 
thus relieving also the unruliness, nervous- 
ness and viciousness which stem from them. 


EQUANIL does this by the unique “dual ~ 
action” of blocking abnormal stimuli of 
both mental and muscular origin. 


Effectively calms and quiets small 
animals, minimizing problems of therapy 
in excitable patients. 


Available: 200 and 400 mg. tablets, 
bottles of 50 





Professional literature is available on request 
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LIVESTOCK PARASITE PROBLEM INCREASING DUE TO PASTURE IRRIGATION 


Here’s one answer to the problem: 





New 3-Step Program for Control 
of Internal Parasites in Livestock 


With the modern trend to irrigated pastures, 
and to heavier concentrations of livestock 
on these pastures, the problem of internal 
parasites is getting more serious. Irrigation 
provides moisture conditions and even tem- 
peratures at which parasites thrive. As a 
result, losses to gastrointestinal parasitism 
are estimated to run into several million 
dollars annually. Yet few farmers realize the 
seriousness of the worm problem. 


To impress farmers with the importance 
of having animals checked and treated for 
internal parasites—even when they are ap- 
parently healthy—International Salt Com- 
pany is backing a new “‘3-step program”’ for 
internal parasite control. The first two steps 
of this program depend entirely on veteri- 
nary knowledge and skill. 


Step One: Constant herd supervision by a 
veterinarian, so that parasitic infestations 
and other diseases can be prevented by early 
treatment. 


Step Two: Therapeutic phenothiazine treat- 
ment by a veterinarian at least twice a year— 
when livestock go on pasture and when they 
come off. 


Step Three: Daily low-level feeding of phe- 
nothiazine in salt (the ideal natural carrier), 
to maintain constant suppression of viable 
eggs. This important program is being pro- 
meted to farmers, feed mixers, manufacturers 


and dealers everywhere. In this promotion, 
we are showing how the veterinarian plays a 
vital role in helping cattle producers, dairy- 
men, and sheepmen make more profits. 


For step three of the program, the product 
that is gaining acceptance everywhere is 
Sterling Green’salt—a special development 
of the International Salt Company. A trace- 
mineral salt with 10% phenothiazine added, 
Sterling Green’salt can be fed free choice or 
mixed in feed. In either case, it has proved 
effective in controlling certain internal para- 
sites in sheep and cattle. International has 
solved the phenothiazine-palatability prob- 
lem by adding a new flavor ingredient, 
Sucarob, to Green’salt. As a result, animals 
will eat as much of this salt product as they 
need—every day. 


Service—from International’s Animal Nutri- 
tion Department. If you’d like more data 
on Sterling Green’salt, or information on the 
use of salt and trace minerals in modern live- 
stock- and poultry-feeding programs—con- 
tact International’s Animal Nutrition De- 
partment at Watkins Glen, N. Y. This 
department does continuing research into the 
proper feeding of salt and trace minerals... . 
works with veterinarians, farm advisors, feed 
mixers and manufacturers . . . and coordi- 
nates advanced test programs with leading 
colleges and experiment stations. We will be 
glad to cooperate with you in any way. 


STERLING GREEN’SALT SALT+ 10% PHENO + TRACE MINERALS 


Product of INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 
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bridge the therapeutic gap in mastitis by 
reducing inflammation. 
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mastitis preparation 
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...the most complete antiinflammatory-antibiotic 


compound, fulfills these criteria in the 
treatment of acute and chronic mastitis. 
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In Metisiotic the more 
potent antiinflammatory properties of MeTICORTEN complement the wide 
antibacterial spectrum of penicillin-dihydrostreptomycin, which are 4 
bactericidal to the majority of mastitis organisms. 


This combined action results in prompt penetration of the clogged ducts E 
and high, sustained antibiotic levels. Recovery is rapid, usually following a single ; 
infusion, and milk production returns to normal generally within 24 to 36 hours. 


a 


: ‘ Sgt d = 
Metistotic Mastitis Infusion Veterinary, 7.5 cc. tube, cc Ef 
boxes of 12, 72, 144. x 


SCHERING CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Mrncontan,® brand of prednisone. ‘ 
Mrtimoric,* brand of procaine penicillin-dibydrostreptomycin in oil with prednisone acetate. ‘P.M. V-MB-E-E 
























It should have a wide therapeutic index and be effective 
in reducing inflammation and eradicating infection, 
should be nonirritating and easy to administer. 


The economy of one-dose treatment also is important 
in veterinary medicine where the cost in time 
spent and the patient’s lowered milk production 
are of vital importance. 





...the most complete antiinflammatory-antibiotic 
compound, fulfills these criteria in the 
treatment of acute and chronic mastitis. 





Sold only to 
graduate : 
veterinarians 


SCHERING CORPORATION 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


V-MB-J-217 





SWIVINE is completely nontrans- 
missible and cannot cause a dis- 
ease outbreak or regain virulence 


l r clients 
He iim ° by back passage. 


save 
safely 
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SWIVINE has a distinct margin 
of safety over vaccines derived 
from blood or laboratory tissues 
of swine, because the Swivine 
virus is modified by hundreds of 
passages through rabbits, which 
are not a natural host to any 
swine disease. Therefore, Swivine 
cannot infect vaccinated pigs 
with any other swine disease. 


SWIVINE with serum provides 
protection that isimmediate, con- 
tinuous, lasting—and economical. 


Available in 2, 5, 25 and 
50 dose packages. 






vaccinations 
PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
division of 
ALLIED 
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Livestock are being increasingly exposed to poisoning 
by a great variety of complex and extremely toxic 


agents developed by agricultural technologists. 


An example is the use-hazard of organic phosphate 







insecticides which the author discusses in this report of 
successful trials for a treatment of poisoned cattle and sheep. 


The Treatment Of Organic Phosphate Insecticide 
Poisoning With Atropine Sulfate And 2-PAM 


(2-Pyridine Aldoxime Methiodide)t 


GEORGE T. WOODARD,* D.V.M., Kerrville, Texas 


RGANIC phosphate insecticides have be- 

come popular during the past few years. 
One reason for this popularity is that the resi- 
due problem is less than that created by many 
of the chlorinated hydrocarbons. This problem 
can not be completely solved by the use of 
organic phosphates, however, but when residues 
occur the problem is apparently not nearly 
so great since the rate of elimination is much 
faster than that of residues created by chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons. Another reason for the 
increased use of organic phosphate insecticides 
is that widespread reports indicate that many 
insects have developed a resistance to the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons but are readily de- 
stroyed by one of the organic phosphate in- 
secticides; consequently, the greater portion 
of research in the field of insect control is 
being conducted primarily with organic phos- 
phates. 





tThis work was conducted as a part of the co- 
operative projects on insecticide toxicology of the 
Animal Disease and Parasite Research Division and 
the Entomology Research Division of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Kerrville, Tex. 
*Animal Disease and Parasite Research Division, 
cultural Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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It is generally accepted that the organic 
phosphates exert their effects on mammals 
principally by inhibiting the enzyme cholin- 
esterase. The function of cholinesterase in the 
mammal is believed to be the destruction of 
acetylcholine by hydrolysis. The organic phos- 
phates have some structural similarities to 
acetylcholine and are believed to have an at- 
traction to the enzyme surface in much the 
same manner as acetylcholine; also, organic 
phosphates are hydrolyzed by cholinesterase 
just as acetylcholine. The important difference 
in these two processes is that the one involving 
the organic phosphates is generally stable, 
whereas the other is readily reversible, a nor- 
mal physiological function.. The process in- 
volving the organic phosphate inhibits the 
cholinesterase and thereby allows a buildup of 
acetylcholine, which blocks the neuromuscular 
impulses.* 


Animals poisoned by the majority of organic 
phosphates usually demonstrate the following 
symptoms: Profuse salivation, with thin saliva; 
stiff-legged stance or gait, which is usually 
more pronounced in the hindquarters; dyspnea, 
open-mouth respiration; diarrhea, often blood- 
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tinged; and trembling. There are several secon- 
dary manifestations, such as knuckling, tongue 
lolling, hypersensitiveness, and cyanosis, which 
sometimes fail to appear. These symptoms 
differ from those observed by Radeleff and 
Woodard’ with Dow ET-57-poisoned animals. 

As with most chemicals, the use-hazard 
will definitely increase the number of poison- 
ings by the organic phosphates, and the vet- 
erinarian will be faced with another clinical 
problem on which little information is avail- 
able. 

The purpose of this paper is to give informa- 
tion on atropine sulfate and 2-PAM (2-pyridine 
aldoxime methiodide), two compounds that 
have shown considerable therapeutic value in 
the treatment of cattle and sheep poisoned by 
some of the organic phosphate insecticides 
which are being used extensively. 

The insecticides used in this study are in one 
of the three major divisions, thiophosphates, 
thionophosphates, and pyrophosphates, with the 
majority being in the thiophosphate division. 


Materials and Methods 


Yearling cattle of predominantly Hereford 
breeding, with no particular attention to sex, 
were purchased at the local auction. They 
ranged in condition from good to poor, the 
majority being fairly thin due to the prolonged 
drought in the area. Treated animals, fed a 





maintenance ration consisting of alfalfa and 
cane hay, were held in observation pens for 
two weeks, and then turned to pasture and fed 
the same ration. Weekly observations and 
cholinesterase determinations were recorded, 


Crossbred Delaine-Corriedale yearling ewes 
and mutton sheep were also used in this ex- 
periment. These sheep were raised at the 
Department’s Camp Stanley Ranch and main- 
tained on the same ration and under the same 
conditions as the cattle. 

The cattle were poisoned by oral adminis- 
tration (drench) or dermal application of 
diazinon emulsions, parathion suspensions, or 
malathion suspensions. Diazinon was adminis- 
tered orally, in doses of 30 mg./kg., as a 3% 
emulsion prepared from 25% xylene-triton 
concentrate; parathion, in doses of 50 to 100 
mg./kg., as a 5% suspension prepared from a 
25% wettable powder; and malathion, in doses 
of 200 mg./kg., as a 10% suspension prepared 
from a 25% wettable powder. Also, diazinon 
was administered dermally to one animal as 
a 1% emulsion prepared from a 25% xylene- 
triton concentrate, and parathion, to one animal 
as a 0.5% suspension and to another animal 
as a 1% suspension prepared from 25% wett- 
able powder. 


The minimum toxic dose of diazinon, para- 
thion, and malathion, administered orally to 
yearling cattle, is 25, 50, and 100 mg./kg. 


TABLE 1. Therapeutic Value of Atropine Sulfate on Yearling Cattle Poisoned by Oral Doses of 
Parathion, 75 or 100 mg./kg., or Malathion, 200 mg./kg. 








Remarks 





No. of Atropine Sulfhate Dose of Results 
animals Total No. of Insecticide 
mg./kg. doses mg./kg. 
PARATHION 

1 0.15 1 75 Recov. Satisfactory recov. 
not poisoned severely 

3 1 2 75 Recov. Satisfactory recov. 

1 3 1 100 Recov. Satisfactory recov. 

1 9 4 100 Recov. Repeated applications 
necessary to save animal 

1 2 3 100 Died Initial response good; 
later died from exhaustion 

1 5 a 100 Died Initial response good; 
later died from exhaustion 

MALATHION 

2 1 2 200 Recov. Satisfactory recov. 

1 1 2 200 Recov. Mild symptoms of phosphate 
poisoning 24 hours later 

1 2 2 200 Recov. Repeated application 
necessary to save animal 

1 2 2 200 Died Initial response good; 
later died of exhaustion 

1 1 2 200 Died Initial response good; 


later died of exhaustion 
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Poisoning by these doses was 


respectively. 
not severe enough in most instances to indicate 


antidote therapy. After several other doses 
were tried, it was determined that diazinon, 
parathion, and malathion at 30, 100, and 200 
mg./kg. respectively, severely poisoned over 
98% of all subjects to the point that death 
was most probable had an antidote not been 
employed. 


Sheep received the same formulation of 
parathion as did the cattle, and after a few 
preliminary tests at 50 and 75 mg./kg. the 
dosage was increased to 100 mg./kg. This dose 
severely poisoned 98% of all subjects to the 
point that symptoms indicated death would 
have ensued had an antidote not been adminis- 
tered. 


The majority of the animals used in this 
experiment were poisoned by oral doses of 
100 mg./kg. of parathion in suspensions. 


The antidotes used in these studies were 
atropine sulfate and 2-PAM, the latter being 
reported to be a specific antidote for intoxica- 
tion by alkylphosphates.* Each of these com- 
pounds was given by different routes, dosages, 
and formulations. 


Atropine sulfate was dissolved in distilled 
water, and approximately one-third of the 
initial dose in 10 ml. of distilled water was 
administered intravenously and the remainder 
in 10 ml. of distilled water was given subcu- 
taneously. Atropine is readily soluble in wa- 
ter at concentrations far greater than would 
ever be indicated. It was used at various con- 
centrations in refined peanut oil to prolong 
its absorption time. It was difficult to suspend 
in peanut oil. The peanut oil was preheated 
to a temperature of 40 C.; the powdered atro- 
pine was added to a small portion of it and 
stirred until a white paste was formed; then 
the remainder of the peanut oil was added 
and thoroughly mixed until a fairly uniform 
suspension resulted. This mixture had to be 
held at 30-35 C. or it rapidly settled out. 
Atropine suspended in a total volume of 10-20 
ml. of peanut oil was administered subcutane- 
ously in the cervical region. 


2-PAM was usually prepared as a 5-10% 
solution in physiological saline, and a dose of 
50 mg./kg. was administered subcutaneously 
in the cervical region at the rate of 50 mi. 
per injection site. The saline was preheated 
to a temperature,of 40-45 C. before the 2-PAM 
would dissolve, and the solution had to be 
held at a temperature above 35 C. to prevent 
recrystallization. 2-PAM was not readily sol- 
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What are Organic Phosphate 
Insecticides? 


Following World War II, American scientists dis- 
covered records of organic phosphates developed 
by German chemists as nerve gases. They were 
prepared for use as anti-personnel weapons, but 
never were employed by the German Chemical 
Warfare Corps. Tests revealed the extreme toxicity 
of the vapor phases of these chemicals. 

Since WWII, these chemicals have been subjected 
to intensive study and extensive experiments. A 
variety of compounds have been developed by 
chemical linkage of phosphorus with sulfur and 
other elements. Such compounds known generally 
as malathion and parathion were developed. 

Developing resistance of insects to previously 
employed insecticides stimulated this research work 
and forced the inclusion of these highly toxic prod- 
ucts into orchard and garden sprays, livestock 
sprays and dips, and insect powders. 

The superior efficacy of these agents as insecti- 
cides that attack both livestock and plants, and 
their increasing use in formulations, have lessened 
fears of users, notwithstanding caution statements 
on labels. 


It must be remembered that organic phosphate 
insecticides are among the most toxic chemicals 
known; that they are dangereus because of inter- 
ference with nerve impulses; and that toxicity may 
result from inhalation, ingestion, or skin absorp- 
tion. 





uble in saline, and lower concentrations made 
the volume too great. 


Experimental Results 


In the preliminary tests atropine appeared to 
be the ideal antidote for organic phosphate in- 
toxication in cattle and sheep; however, after 
the dosage of the insecticide was increased, 
the results were indeed discouraging, for main- 
taining a poisoned animal under atropinization 
caused death from exhaustion in many instan- 
ces. Apparently there is a point in both the 
poisoning and the atropine application in which 
each process becomes irreversible and the ani- 
mal succumbs almost immediately. Any atro- 
pine administered after this process is estab- 
lished only adds coals to an already burning 
fire. 

The results of treating poisoned sheep and 
cattle with atropine are encouraging, but atro- 
pine alone leaves much to be desired. (See 
tables 1 and 2.) 

After various routes, dose levels, and com- 
binations of atropine and 2-PAM were tried, 
it was determined that cattle poisoned by oral 
doses of parathion and diazinon responded sat- 
isfactorily by slowly administering 12.5-20 mg. 
of atropine sulfate dissolved in 10 ml. of 
distilled water intravenously and, immediately 
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followed by 37.5-50 mg. of atropine in 10 ml. 
of distilled water subcutaneously. After the 
atropine injections, the subjects were immediate- 
ly given 50 mg./kg. of 2-PAM subcutaneously 
in the cervical region. The 2-PAM was dis- 
solved in 100-125 ml. of saline, and not more 
than 50 ml. per site of injection was used. 
All cattle poisoned and treated by the above 
procedure made uneventful recoveries. (See 
table 3.) 

Yearling cattle poisoned orally by 200 mg./ 
kg. of malathion failed to respond satisfac- 
torily to the antidote treatment described 
above; however, when additional atropine and 
2-PAM were given at approximately six- to 
eight-hour intervals for two or three times, 
the results were encouraging, but not 100% 
effective. 

Also, cattle sprayed with either 0.5% or 1% 
parathion failed to respond to repeated appli- 


cations of atropine and 2-PAM, and washing 
the animals with copious amounts of water im- 
mediately after poisoning developed had no 
value in the final outcome. The initial re- 
sponse was satisfactory, but it seemed as 
though the animals absorbed the insecticide 
over a greater period of time and the exhaus- 
tion picture that was encountered when using 
repeated applications of atropine reappeared, 
Of these animals poisoned by dermal appli- 
cation, those receiving a total of 200 mg./kg. 
of 2-PAM and 250 mg. of atropine in divided 
doses 8-12 hours apart died. One heifer, 
poisoned dermally by 1% diazinon and then 
treated with atropine and 2-PAM and washed 
thoroughly, responded satisfactorily initially; 
however, four days later symptoms of phos- 
phate poisoning returned, but these were con- 
trolled by 100 mg. of atropine suspended in 
20 ml. of peanut oil and given subcutaneously, 


TABLE 2. Therapeutic Value of Atropine Sulfate on Sheep Poisoned 
by Oral Doses of Parathion, 50 or 75 mg./kg. 
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Satisfactory recov. 
Satisfactory recov. 
Satisfactory recov. 
Satisfactory recov. 
Satisfactory recov. 
Satisfactory recov. 

Slow initial response 

Slow initial response 

Slow initial response 

Slow initial response 

Slow initial response 

Slow initial response 

Slow initial response 
Additional atropine required 
Additional atropine required 
Additional atropine required 
Additional atropine required 
Additional atropine required 
Atropine intoxication 
Initial response good; 

died 24 hours later 

Initial response good; 

died 24 hours later 

Initial response good; 

later died of exhaustion 


PARATHION, 75 mg./kg. 


Recov. Satisfactory recov. 
Recov. Slow initial 
Recov. Additional atropine required 
Died Initial response good; 
later died of exhaustion 
Died Initial response good; 
later died of exhaustion 
Died Initial response good; 
later died of exhaustion 
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Much time and effort was spent trying to 
develop one or a combination of these two 
compounds, which would effectively counter- 
act poisoning in sheep by the organic phosphate 
insecticides. Atropine works satisfactorily in 
controlling the initial symptoms. It can be 
given by nearly any route, with good initial 
results; however, poisoned animals respond 
much more effectively when from one-third 
to one-fourth of the initial dose is administered 
intravenously and the remainder subcutane- 
ously. The portion injected intravenously 
should be dissolved in 10 ml. of distilled water 
or physiological saline and administered slow- 
ly; that given subcutaneously should be dis- 
solved in the same, or greater, volume of either 
vehicle. If a more prolonged action is desired, 
then the atropine suspended in 10-20 ml. of 
refined peanut oil should be injected subcu- 
taneously. 


To keep poisoned animals under atropini- 
zation requires four or five times more atropine 
for sheep than for yearling cattle. Of course, 
this is an important fact to remember in treat- 
ing phosphate-poisoned sheep. The exact 
amount of atropine that each sheep will require 
to maintain atropinization varies with the indi- 
vidual and the degree of poisoning. In most 
cases, 4-6 mg./kg. given in two or three doses 
was the most effective treatment. The initial 
treatment of 2 mg./kg., one-third of the dose 
administered intravenously and the remainder 
subcutaneously, proved to be the most effec- 
tive. This usually controlled symptoms of 


phosphate intoxication for four to six hours, 
at which time 2-4 mg./kg. in 20 ml. of peanut 
oil was injected subcutaneously. Any addi- 
tional atropine required was suspended in pea- 
nut oil and administered subcutaneously. (See 
table 2.) 

2-PAM was tried exhaustively in sheep by 
various routes and dose levels in combination 
with atropine, with disappointing results. (See 
table 4.) 


Discussion 


Much work has been done using atropine 
sulfate to alleviate the symptoms of nerve gas 
poisoning in man by keeping the poisoned 
subject under atropinization. Since the organic 
phosphate insecticides belong to this group, it 
was assumed that atropine would counteract 
the symptoms of organic phosphate poisoning 
in cattle and sheep, and this it does for a 
limited period. 


It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain poisoned animals under a uniform, 
desired degree of atropinization because of 
many factors, such as individual susceptibility, 
degree of intoxication, species, and other con- 
ditions that are not known. In many cases, 
poisoned afiimals under atropinization become 
exhausted and die. On the other hand, if 


atropinization is not maintained, symptoms of 
organic phosphate insecticide poisoning reap- 
pear and the animals succumb to the insecti- 
cide. 


TABLE 3. Therapeutic Value of Atropine Sulfate and 2-PAM on Yearling Cattle Poisoned 
by Oral Doses of Parathion, 75 or 100 mg./kg. 








Atropine Sulfate 
2-PAM 
Total No. of Total 
mg./kg. doses mg./kg. 


Results Remarks 


No. of 
doses 





PARATHION, 75 mg./kg. 


50 
50 


1 " Satisfactory recov. 
1 i Satisfactory recov. 


PARATHION, 100 mg./kg. 


20 
54 


50 
25 


25 


25 
50 


1 ” Atropine intoxication 

3 3 Additional atropine 
and 2-PAM required 

3 j Additional atropine 
and 2-PAM required 
No initial response, 
additional atropine 
required 
Mild symptoms of 
phosphate poisoning 
24 hours later 
Satisfactory recov. 
Satisfactory recov. 
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Since information as to the toxicity or non- 
toxicity of atropine for normal sheep and 
cattle was not available, one sheep was given 
125 mg. intravenously, 212 mg. intraperitone- 
ally, 100 mg. intramuscularly, and 275 mg. sub- 
cutaneously. The objective symptoms were de- 
pression, weakness, pupil dilation, decreased 
respiratory rate, and frequent urination. The 
most outstanding physiological action of atro- 
pine is general debility of only a few hours’ 
duration. 

Cattle are much more susceptible to atropine 
than sheep, for 100 mg. of atropine injected 
by any route is enough to produce symptoms 
of intoxication in most normal subjects. The 
symptoms of atropine intoxication follow the 
pattern of those seen in sheep with the excep- 
tion of depression. Cattle become extremely 
restless and hallucinations appear; however, 
these conditions may be a result of severe pho- 
tophobia, which appears to be extremely pain- 
ful. 

Soon after the disappointing results with 
atropine and the report that 2-PAM was a 
specific antidote for alkylphosphate intoxica- 
tion, the Pesticide Chemicals Research Section 
of the Entomology Research Division formu- 
lated 2-PAM according to the method gener- 
ously provided by Irwin B. Wilson of Columbia 





University and sent it to the Kerrville labora- 
tory for testing. It was thought that 2-PAM 
would probably have some therapeutic value 
in the treatment of animals poisoned by some 
of the widely used organic phosphate insec- 
ticides. 


It should be kept in mind that atropine 
alleviates only the symptoms of organic phos- 
phate insecticide poisoning, whereas 2-PAM 
is reported to counteract the actions of the 
poisoning by destroying phosphoryl enzymes 
that have been formed, thus assisting in the 
reactivation of cholinesterase, which in turn 
destroys the excess acetylcholine. The normal 
physiological process then returns wherein cho- 
linesterase assists in the destruction of acetyl- 
choline and the gap is bridged whereby nerve 
impulses are carried to the musculature as 
before poisoning.* 


Since no information as to the toxicity of 
2-PAM to mammals was available, four year- 
ling cattle were each treated with a 50 mg./kg. 
dose of 2-PAM in 100 ml. of physiological 
saline, two of the cattle being injected intra- 
peritoneally and two intravenously. All ex- 
hibited some restlessness and mild abdominal 
distress, but these symptoms were mild and of 
short duration. 


TABLE 4. Therapeutic Value of Atropine Sulfate and 2-PAM on Sheep Poisoned 
by Oral Doses of Parathion, 100 mg./kg. 




















No. of Atropine Sulfate 2-PAM Results 
animals Total No. of Total No. of 
mg./kg. doses mg./kg. doses 
1 2 2 25 1 Recov Satisfactory recov. 
1 0.75 2 50 1 Recov Satisfactory recov. 
3 2.5 2 50 1 Recov Satisfactory recov. 
1 3 2 100 1 Recov Satisfactory recov. 
1 2 2 25 1 Recov Additional atropine 
required, also arti- 
ficial respiration 
1 4 2 50 1 Recov Additional atropine required 
1 2 a 58 2 Recov Additional atropine required 
1 1 2 100 2 Recov. Additional atropine required 
1 3 2 125 2 Recov. Initial response good, addi- 
tional atropine required 
1 2 2 100 1 Recov Initial response good, addi- 
tional atropine required 
1 3 2 25 1 Died Initial response poor, 
died of exhaustion 
1 1 2 50 2 Died Initial response good, 
died 24 hours later 
1 2.5 2 50 2 Died Initial response good, 
died 24 hours later 
I 4 2 100 1 Died Initial response good, 
died 4 days later 
1 5.5 2 125 2 Died Initial response good, 
died 3 days later 
1 2 2 150 2 Died Initial response good, 
died 24 hours later 
1 2 2 150 2 Died Initial response good, 
ahs iin ee: SEEN IN died 24 hours later 
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One sheep given 25 mg./kg. of 2-PAM in- 
travenously demonstrated the same symptoms 
as the cattle, plus increased respiratory rate 
and an excessive flow of saliva. The RBC 
cholinesterase was determined for a period of 
two weeks, with no change in the normal 
values of any of the above-mentioned animals. 
Apparently 2-PAM is a relatively non-toxic 
compound for both cattle and sheep. 

It appears that 2-PAM is a much more 
powerful reactivator of cholinesterase in ani- 
mals poisoned by some of the organic phos- 
phate insecticides than by others, because it 
works satisfactorily in conjunction with atro- 
pine as an antidote for cattle poisoned by oral 
doses of parathion but does not work satis- 
factorily for cattle poisoned by oral doses of 
malathion. 


Cattle given oral doses of parathion followed 
immediately by 2-PAM by various routes and 
dosages failed to show any protection from 
this antidote. The compound 2-PAM also 
failed to protect when it was given after severe 
symptoms of poisoning developed. If these 
animals had not been treated with atropine, 
they would have succumbed to the organic 
phosphate insecticide poisoning. However, af- 
ter receiving atropine, the animals responded 
immediately and recovered without additional 
therapy. This was in contrast to the pattern set 
by most of the animals treated with atropine 
alone. These observations prompted the invest- 
igation of a possible combination of atropine 
and 2-PAM—the atropine to alleviate the 
symptoms and the 2-PAM to counteract the 
effects of the cholinesterase inhibitor. 


Poisoned cattle or sheep did not respond 
satisfactorily to 2-PAM alone; however, a com- 
bination of atropine and 2-PAM gave encour- 
aging results on phosphate-poisoned cattle but 
not on phosphate-poisoned sheep. (See tables 
3 and 4.) 


Cholinesterase values were followed on all 
cattle and sheep used in this experiment, ob- 
serving one outstanding finding. Cattle poisoned 
by one of the organic phosphate insecticides 
and then treated with atropine and 2-PAM 
had a much higher value 6-24 hours after 
poisoning than did animals treated with atro- 
pine alone. However, there seemed to be no 
difference in the final.recovery rate of poisoned 
animals receiving no antidote, atropine alone, 
2-PAM alone, or a combination of 2-PAM 
and atropine. 


The significance of the higher cholinester- 
ase value, during the 6- to 24-hour period, 
in the cattle treated with the combination anti- 
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dote is difficult to evaluate. The most probable 
assumption is that the greater portion of the 
2-PAM is destroyed within this period. 


Summary 


The most effective antidote for yearling cat- 
tle poisoned by oral doses of 100 mg./kg. of 
parathion suspension or 30 mg./kg. of diazinon 
emulsion is a combination of atropine sulphate 
and 2-PAM (2-pyridine aldoxime methiodide) 
administered as soon after poisoning develops 
as possible. Atropine should be administered 
in two doses—12.5-20 mg. and 37.5-50 mg. 
each dissolved in 10 ml. of distilled water. The 
smaller dose should be administered intraven- 
ously and slowly, whereas the larger should be 
given subcutaneously; 2-PAM in a 50 mg./kg. 
dose suspended in 100-125 ml. of physiological 
saline should be administered subcutaneously 
in the cervical region, using not more than 
50 ml. per injection site. If symptoms of 
organic phosphate poisoning return, or the 
animal does not respond satisfactorily, this 
procedure should then be repeated, keeping 
in mind not to overtreat. 


The best procedure to follow in treating 
sheep poisoned by one of these insecticides 
is with repeated applications of atropine, at- 
tempting to maintain the animal under atro- 
pinization. In most cases, 4-6 mg./kg. of atro- 
pine in two or three doses is the best thera- 
peutic treatment. An initial application of 2 
mg./kg., one-third being given intravenously 
in 10 ml. of distilled water and two-thirds sub- 
cutaneously in the same volume of distilled 
water, has proved to be the most effective. 
This usually controls symptoms for four to six 
hours, depending on the individual and the 
severity of intoxication by the poisoning agent. 
The remainder of the atropine should be given 
subcutaneously in divided doses, not more than 
4 mg./kg. per treatment, in 20 ml. of refined 
peanut oil. If more atropine is indicated, it 
should be suspended in peanut oil and admin- 
istered subcutaneously. 


In treating poisoned sheep, it is well to re- 
member that sheep tolerate four or five times 
the quantity of atropine that cattle do; how- 
ever, an excess of atropine is worse than not 
enough because of its exhaustive powers on 
poisoned subjects. 


From the foregoing statements it is obvious 
that the pitfalls that may be encountered in 
the treatment of animals poisoned by organic 
phosphate insecticides are many; however, atro- 
pine and 2-PAM are definitely helpful in cases 
where animals are poisoned by some of these 
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insecticides. Therefore, since the use-hazard of 
the organic phosphate insecticides is increasing, 
these two compounds have a definite place in 
the veterinarian’s armamentarium of therapeu- 
tic agents. 
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Further Report of Leptospira 
Agglutinins in Blood of Horses 


ROSALTHA H. SANDERS,* Ph.D., 
New York, New York 


In the course of our examination of horse 
blood samples submitted to this laboratory, for 
various diagnostic procedures, we have had 
the opportunity to study a special small group. 
This group consists of serum samples from 
mares from a breeding farm in Puerto Rico, 
submitted for pregnancy tests. As a matter of 
general interest, agglutination tests against 
three Leptospira antigens were performed on 
these sera. The results have not been reported 
previously. The work was done between the 
dates of June 28, 1956 and August 9, 1957. 

The methods used were the same as those 
described in our previous report,’ except that 
all antigens were formalinized, and the antigen 
suspensions were diluted to a suitable density 
for use in equal amounts (0.5 ml.) to the vol- 
ume of diluted serum. The dilution range for 
the sera was 1/10 to 1/10,000 in multiples of 
1/10, with 1/200 and 1/400 dilutions inserted 


*Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratories, 3 East 65th 
St., New York 21. 


TABLE 1. Summary of Agglutination T 
a a wl. ™ 





TABLE II. Sera Reacting Simultaneously to All Three 








Antigens Used 
Category Number of sera 
Negative to all 3 antigens 13 
Negative or “doubtful” to 3 antigens 17 
Positive reactors to 3 antigens 7 








in the series. All 56 sera were tested against 
Leptospira pomona antigen, 46 of these were 
also tested against L. icterohemorrhagiae and 
L. canicola antigens. Descriptions by Wolff 
and Gsell’ were used as guides in evaluating 
reactions. Adequate controls were used with 
each lot of sera tested. 

We again find positive reactors to L. cani- 
cola antigen, as in our first group of horses 
reported earlier. It is interesting also to note 
the large percentage of positive reactors in a 
group of mares considered suitable for breed- 
ing purposes. Work on blood sera from this 
source is continuing. 

We wish to thank Dr. Abram Stavitsky, De- 
partment of Microbiology, Western Reserve 
University, for the rabbit antiserum used in this 
and previous work from this laboratory* and 
for some of the antigens used. We are also in- 
debted to Dr. Henry Vogel, New York City 
Department of Health, for furnishing the L. 
icterohemorrhagiae antigen used in this report. 
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Dairy husbandmen at Colorado are installing 
electric lights in dairy barns to learn what 
effect, if any, night lighting might have on milk 
production. 


ests of 56 Horse Sera Against Leptospira 
of Sera in Each Category 








Antigens Negative Doubtful Positive reactors* Unclassified** Total Positive 
(Titer=1/10) 1 1 1 1 1 eee Serum % 
100 200 400 1000 10,000 (a)  (b) Samples 
L.pomona 28 13 10 1 0 3 0 0 1 56 23 
L.icterh. 20 7 a eS ae 0 0 6 r 46 26 
L.canicola 18 6 4 - 2 0 0 1 4 1 46 27 





*Positive reactors are herein designated as those 
sera which have a 1+ reaction at 1/100 titer or 
above, with reactions increasing in intensity at suc- 
cessively lower titers. 


**An unclassified reaction reported here (a) posi- 
tive at 1/100, with no reading available at 1/10 titer; 
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or (b) 1+ reaction at 1/100 titer or above with weak 
reactions at lower titers. 

***Due to temporary shortage of antigens, the 
1/10 dilution was not prepared from 18 sera, eight 
of which were negative at titers of 1/100 and above, 
while ten had reactions of 1+ to 2+ at 1/100 and 
1/200 titers. 
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Fig. 1. Feet with interdigital over- 
growths. 


An Investigation Of Bovine Interdigital Overgrowth 


common condition affecting the feet of 
A cattle is known to the stockman as 
“corns.” This is an interdigital overgrowth 
occupying the space between the claws as a 
proliferation of the interdigital tissue and in- 
tegument. Affected animals show varying de- 
grees of lameness corresponding loosely to 
the number and extent of the visible growths. 
Lameness reduces value of animals for ex- 
hibition or sale and often greatly reduces 
activity. Overgrowths are frequently trauma- 
tized and thus become avenues for infection. 
The overgrowth is a mass of tissue con- 
tinuous with the interdigital tissue and covered 
by the hairless integument found between the 
claws. It consists principally of fibrous con- 
nective tissue with some fat and is compara- 
tively avascular. They vary in size from short 
to a length equal to or longer than the claws 
and sometime are so long that they are trod on. 
Removal is usually by surgery; less often 
by escarotics. Surgery involves problems of 
restraint of these large animals, aseptic prepara- 
tion of a dirty and unexposed area, anesthesia, 
surgical removal of growths and wound dress- 
ings. It has the advantage of being precise 
and controlled. Escharotic applications are 
not precise or controlled in that region, and 
results are usually unsatisfactory. 


Cause of Interdigital Overgrowths 


This project was set up as an attempt to 
ascertain the cause of interdigital overgrowths 
with a view to avoiding or preventing their 
appearance. To this end x-ray pictures were 





*Assistant Professor, Department_of Veterinary 
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W. H. CHIVERS,* D.V.M., Ames, lowa 


to be taken of the feet of such animals as were 
presented to the Iowa State Veterinary Clinic 
for treatment or removal of interdigital over- 
growths. Also included in the project were 
to be a number of x-ray pictures of the feet of 
similar type cattle that did not have interdigital 
overgrowths for the purpose of comparison. 


Beef type bulls in general and cows and 
steers in high condition are the most frequently 
affected animals although some large dairy 
bulls are observed with this condition. 





Fig. 2. X-ray of normal foot. 
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Fig. 3. Interdigital overgrowths of varying severity. 


X-ray pictures were taken of 36 feet that 
exhibited interdigital overgrowths and of 16 
feet free of any sign of overgrowths. These 
16 feet were adjudged clinically to be normal 
and the animals were not lame. 


The outstanding lesion observed in the x-ray 
plates of affected feet was exostosis of the 
interdigital areas of the first and second 
phalanges. 


This lesion was usually plainly 
evident. The interdigital exostosis was also 
found in some of the feet adjudged to be 
normal clinically. Other bone pathology noted 
was periarthritis, arthritis, and ankylosis. These 
were likewise noted in some clinically unaf- 
fected feet. Small or fine bones were common 
and many of these showed poor quality or 
lack of density. 


Affected feet—36: With exostosis, 81%; 
with all lesions, 90%. 


Unaffected feet—16: With exostosis, 7%; 
with all lesions, 13%. 


Visualization of what occurs is that when 
weight is put on a foot there is a spreading 
of the digits. In animals where this spreading 
or separating strain is in excess of the ability 
of the various structures to absorb it interdigital 
ligaments pull on the phalangeal periosteum, 
producing a chronic periostitis followed by 
exostosis. The spreading action tends to in- 
crease the interdigital space which is filled in 
with a soft tissue composed principally of con- 
nective tissue and fat. When weight is re- 
moved digits tend to draw together. This 
action occurs repeatedly during ambulation 
with a pincers effect tending to force the inter- 
digital tissue in the direction of least resistance, 
which is downward. The chronic inflamma- 
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tion promotes hyperplasia and the result is an 
interdigital overgrowth. 

The cause of interdigital overgrowths ap- 
pears to be derived from two _ interacting 
sources. First, hereditary in that small or 
lightboned animals are selected for breeding 
purposes so that a neater appearing animal 
with a higher dressing percentage is developed. 
The second source is nutritional, in that quality 
of bone is too frail to withstand the applied 
stresses. 

Perhaps a program of selection combined 
with an improved nutritional program intended 
to improve bone metabolism would eventually 
reduce the incidence of animals lamed or di* 
figured by interdigital overgrowths. Also a 
modification of judging standards to require 
something less than extreme obesity, especially 
during the developmental stages of an animal’s 
life might cause less strain to be placed on the 
supporting structures and result in a larger per 
centage of normal active animals. 


v v v 


Drug Residues in Milk 


The August 1957, Public Health Reports of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education 


_and Welfare indicates that “more than 60% of 


market milk samples collected ***** contained 
residues of chlorinated organic insecticides such 
as DDT, BHC, DDD, lindane, and methoxy- 
chlor. For example, market milk may contail 
1.5 p.p.m. of DDT or related compounds. ft 
is indicated that these pesticides in milk may 
have originated as a result of spraying cattle 
or their housing, and/or from the consumption 
of forage containing residues of one of thes 
pesticides—R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 
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Leptospirosis Il. Clinical Evaluation Of Terramycin 
In Natural Outbreaks Of Porcine Leptospirosis 


C. E. BAKER,* D.V.M., and M. J. GALLIAN,* B.S., 


HE economic importance of leptospirosis 

in swine has been shown in_ several 
studies..** The effectiveness of terramycin® 
given in the feed in eradicating the carrier state 
in swine artificially infected with L. pomona, 
has been reported earlier.‘ This antibiotic, fed 
for seven days at either 500 gm. or 1,000 gm. 
per ton of complete feed, eliminated urinary 
shedding of the organism in non-breeding 
swine of mixed sex. 


On the basis of these findings, the present 
study was initiated on eight Indiana and Ohio 
farms on most of which there had been a 
history of a high abortion rate and birth of 
weak pigs and on all of which herd aggluti- 
nation-lysis tests were positive for L. pomona. 
The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether short-term high-level feeding of terra- 
mycin to farm herds where leptospirosis was 
known to be present would reduce the inci- 
dence of abortions and enhance the viability 
and weight gains of the young pigs. 


Materials and Methods 


Arrangements to test terramycin-medicated 
feeds were made in cooperation with the farm 
operators and attending veterinarians. On each 
farm, pretrial blood samples were taken from 
25 to 50% or more of the herd for seroiogical 
tests. Preliminary serum tests and laboratory 
animal inoculations were made on the farms 
through facilities of the Pfizer mobile veteri- 
nary laboratory (fig. 1). Sera screen-tested 
in low dilutions in the field were refrigerated 
and taken to the Pfizer Veterinary Bacterio- 
logical Laboratories for complete titrations. 
In some cases replicate blood samples were 
sent to the laboratories of Ohio State University 
and Purdue University for parallel determina- 
tions of antibody content. All swine from 
which blood samples were taken were ear 
tagged for identification. 


*Both authors with Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind., when study was conducted. Senior 
author now is associate director, Central Experi- 
ment Station, Dept. of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Republic of Liberia. 


®Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Terre Haute, Indiana 


TABLE 1. Composition of Gestation Ration 


Ingredient — % 
Yellow corn 45.0 
Oats 30.0 
Bran or middlings 2.29 
Soybean oil meal (45%) 20.0 
Ground limestone 1.4 
Dicalcium phosphate 0.5 
Trace-mineralized salt 0.6 
0.25 
From six to ten pretrial urine samples also 
were collected from each herd to test for 
the presence of spirochetes. Laboratory pro- 
cedures utilized in agglutination-lysis tests and 
for the isolation of leptospires from urine by 
transfer through guinea pigs have been de- 

scribed in an earlier report of Baker, et al.* 


Feeding Plan 


From each herd under study there was made 
up a treated group and a nontreated group of 
approximately equal size. In each group, from 
25 to 100% of the animals were those which 
had been blood-tested initially and ear tagged. 
On all farms except no. 1 and 7, one or two 
boars were included in each group. 


Both nontreated and treated lots received a 
complete feed gestation ration of a composi- 
tion such that the urine would remain at about 
pH 7.5. The composition of this ration is 
set forth in table 1. 


For 14 days the feed of the treated groups 
was medicated with 500 gm. terramycin per 
ton. Intake of the antibiotic in these groups 
ranged from 5.0 to 6.25 mg. per Ib. body 
weight per day. 


Procedures During and Following 
the Feeding Period 


Urine samples were collected on the fifth and 
tenth days of treatment by local attendants 
and were shipped under refrigeration to the 
Pfizer Agricultural Research Center to be 
assayed for terramycin content. Urine samples 
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were taken at the end of the trial to be tested 
for presence of the spirochetes. Seven days 
after discontinuing terramycin-medicated feed, 
blood samples were again collected from the 
tagged swine for serological examination. 


Results 


Sera from some terramycin-fed groups re- 
vealed a decrease in antibody titer, whereas 
rising titers were common in some untreated 
groups, but this behavior was not consistent. 
As a whole, these serological results were 
too erratic to indicate trends. This was con- 
firmed by the results obtained on the replicate 
samples tested by university laboratories. 

Urine tests for the presence of leptospires 
yielded but little data, isolations of the or- 
ganisms being made before trials on two farms 
and after trial from the untreated group on 
one of these same farms. This may have 
been due to an abbreviation of procedure neces- 
sitated by field conditions in that only single 
inoculations were made into guinea pigs. It 
is pertinent that other investigators have en- 
countered difficulties in isolating leptospires. 
Delay et al.* studied abortions in three swine 
herds and were unable to recover the organism 
from aborted fetuses. 

In the previous study,‘ conducted in close 
proximity to the laboratory, guinea pigs were 
given repeated inoculations of urine, some- 
times as many as five, for assurance of trans- 
fer of infection. With those intensive pro- 
cedures, there was clear-cut evidence that 500 
gm. of terramycin per ton of ration for seven 
days eradicated urinary shedding of the or- 
ganisms. This having been demonstrated in 
this earlier study, the field trials contribute 
information on the effect of feed medication 
upon reproductive success in the presence of 
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leptospirosis. Therefore, the present study was 
evaluated mainly by comparing numbers of 
abortions and birth and weaning weights anj 
viability of young between treated and nop. 
treated groups during and following the feeding 
of terramycin. Reproductive data for th 
individual herds follows. Numbers of animak 
in the respective groups are those at the star 
of the feeding regimen. 

Herd 1. In this herd in which pretrial tests 
demonstrated leptospires in urine, 125 of 270 
bred gilts had aborted a few weeks befor 
initiation of the study. Figure 2 shows one 
in the process. The trial was set up with 29 
bred females in the treated group and the same 
number in the untreated group. 

Average urine terramycin levels at the fifth 
day in the treated group were 7.3 micrograms 
per ml. and at ten days 6.4 micrograms pe 
ml, Pretrial tests demonstrated the presence of 
leptospires in urine. At the end of the feeding 
period, the organisms still were detectable in 
the urine of the nontreated but not of the 
treated animals. 

On this farm, pasture breeding was practiced 
and the animals farrowed in open sheds. It 
was therefore not possible for the owner to 
provide systematic figures on abortion and 
death losses. Birth weights of young farrowed 
by the treated group were estimated to be 
from 2.5 to 3.0 lb., whereas for the untreated 
they ranged froni 1.5 to 2.0 lb. Weights of 
pigs from the treated group at four weeks of 
age averaged 20.3 Ib. and from the untreated 
16.5 Ib. 

Herd 2. Brucellosis was found to be present 
to a degree which overshadowed leptospirosis. 
This herd was not studied further. 

Herd 3. Prior to the establishment of the 
study, approximately 40% of the brood animals 


Fig. 1. Mobile veterinary labora- 
tory utilized in conducting field 
trials. 
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had aborted or had produced pigs which did 
got survive. There were 13 bred females in 
sch group. The attending veterinarian esti- 
mated that the offspring of terramycin-fed 
mothers were stronger and slightly heavier 
than those of the untreated. 

Herd 4. It was known that the females in 
this herd had been exposed to infected boars. 
There were 23 bred females in the untreated 
group and 25 in the treated group. One sow 
in the untreated group aborted during the ob- 
servation period, but there were no abortions 
recorded in the treated group. Terramycin 
urine levels were 10.3 micrograms per ml. and 
9.1 micrograms per ml. at five and 10 days, 
respectively. 

Herd 5. Following introduction of four new 
boars, 27 of 49 females had aborted in this 
herd. Detailed records on reproduction were 
kept throughout the feeding trials and are 
illustrated in table 2. There were 23 sup- 
posedly bred animals in each group when the 
terramycin feeding program was begun, but 
several which were found to be nonpregnant 
and some which had an intercurrent bacterial 
infection were removed from the tial. No 
abortions occurred in either the treated or the 
untreated group, but in one litter in the un- 
treated group, five of 14 pigs were born dead. 
These dead pigs were enveloped by yellow 
membranes resembling those which character- 
ized fetuses aborted by feinaies on this farm 
prior to the start of the test. Only one pig 
was born dead in the treated group. The 
treated group was definitely superior with re- 
spect to percent of pigs surviving until weaning 
and average weaning weight. The superiority 
in average birth weight of the offspring of the 
terramycin-fed sows, although slight, was found 
to be statistically significant. The superiority in 
weaning weights of offspring of both sows and 





Fig. 2. Sow aborting as a result of leptospirosis. 


gilts fed terramycin also was found to be sta- 
tistically significant. 

Herd 6. This herd was located near herd 
no. 5 and had a history of abortions after 
acquiring a boar from the same source. There 
were 22 bred females in the untreated group 
and 21 in the group treated. Three untreated 
sows aborted, but there were no abortions 
among the treated ones. 


Herd 7. There was no history of abortion 
in this herd, but the presence of antibodies 
against L. pomona was detected in a routine 
health examination by the local veterinarian. 
The organism also was found in the urine prior 
to treatment, but was not isolated from the 
urine of either group post-treatment. Average 
birth weights of pigs from the untreated group 
were 2.3 Ib., whereas for those from the treated 


TABLE 2. Effect of Terramycin in Feed on Reproductive Performance of Swine 
Naturally Infected with Leptospirosis (Herd No. 5) 











Terramycin 
Untreated 500 gm./ton feed 

Sows Gilts Total Sows Gilts Total 
No. farrowings during observations 12 6 18 3 8 11 
No. abortions 0 0 0 0 0 0 
No. normal farrowings 12 6 18 3 8 11 
No. pigs born dead 9 0 9 1 0 1 
No. pigs born alive 129 59 188 35 70 105 
Born dead, % 6.5 0 4.6 2.8 0 1.0 
Born alive, % 93.5 100 95.4 97.2 100 99.0 
No. pigs born alive, died prior to weaning 24 6 30 6 3 9 
Born alive but died prior to weaning, % 18.6 10.2 16.0 17.1 4.3 8.6 
Average birth weight, Ib. 2.96 2.92 2.94 3.13* 2.93 3.03 
Average no. pigs born alive per litter 10.75 9.83 10.44 11.67 8.75 9.35 
Average no. pigs born dead per litter 0.75 0 0.50 0.33 0 0.09 
Average weaning weight, Ib. 31.72 23.62 27.678 35.70* 33.72* 34.71 














*Significant over untreated. a. 
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Av. 12 litters 


b. Av. 7 litters 
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group the average was 3.0 Ib. According to 
the owner and the attending veterinarian, the 
pigs from the terramycin-fed mothers were 
healthier, demonstrated higher livability and 
made better gains during the observation period 
than offspring of untreated mothers. Partic- 
ularly poor litters were farrowed by three 
females of the untreated group. These litters 
aggregated 20 pigs, all of which were weak, 
13 surviving only two weeks. 





Herd 8. There was a pretreatment history 
of abortion and birth of weak pigs in this herd. 
Two of the 12 females in the untreated group 
aborted and one produced five small, weak 
pigs which soon died. There were no repro- 
ductive difficulties among the 12 females in 
the treated group, although one sow was found 
to be in heat and not pregnant. A sampling 
of birth weights indicated an average of 3 Ib. 
for the untreated group and 3.65 lb. for the 
treated. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Terramycin was fed for 14 days at 500 gm. 
per ton of total ration to groups of gestating 
sows and gilts and some boars on seven farms 
where there was evidence of infection with L. 
pomona, as shown by serological tests in all 
and in some by occurrence of abortion storms 
and by isolation of organisms from urine. 
As untreated controls, an equal number of 
swine from each herd was maintained on the 
same ration without terramycin. In the terra- 
mycin-fed groups, as compared with the un- 
treated, there were fewer abortions (three com- 
parisons) ; less mortality of newborn pigs (three 
comparisons); greater birth weights (five com- 
parisons, sows only in one); greater weaning 
weights (three comparisons) ; and greater health 
and livability of offspring (three comparisons). 


From these observations, and from the data 
of the earlier study in which eradication of 
urinary shedding of organisms was accom- 
plished as a result of seven-day feeding of 
terramycin at 500 gm. per ton of ration, it is 
concluded that a program of high-level, short- 
term terramycin feeding to pregnant sows and 
gilts can significantly -educe losses from lepto- 
spirosis in this species. 


According to Gambrel et al.,° who studied 
aborted fetuses in an outbreak of porcine lepto- 
spirosis, the damage had occurred two to three 
weeks prior to abortion, and the abortions 
occurred one or two weeks ahead of projected 
farrowing dates. On this basis, it would appear 
that the most advantageous time to start high- 
level terramycin feeding is about one month 
prior to farrowing if records permit such fore- 
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casting. However, even if abortions have 
occurred to some extent in earlier-farrowing 
pigs of the herd, institution of such a feeding 
program should help reduce losses from abor- 
tions in the later-farrowing animals and help 
produce larger and more viable offspring than 
there would be without this antibiotic in the 
feed. 
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v v * 
Intromission Phobia 


Intromission Phobia in the Bull designates 
an article in The Veterinary Record in which 
the writer discussed the usual conditions that 
prevent animals from properly, or not at all, 
performing the sexual act. Amongst the usual 
causes, the writer recognized adhesions, trauma, 
hind limb defects, et cetera. It is interesting 
to note from the author’s observations that in 
the absence of all the other usually recognized 
etiological factors there is a psychological 
basis—the exact nature unknown — that 
causes bulls with plenty of sex urge to stop 
almost at the moment of vaginal entry. As 
the author indicates, “The condition appears 
to be an inhibition which virtually defies re- 
moval once established, and shows the need 
to acquire greater understanding of the psy- 
chology of cattle.” 
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A Breeding-Rest Fertility Program; 


WILLIAM G. HUBER, B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Cissna Park, Illinois 


HE repeat breeder cow ranks as an im- 

portant cause of economic loss in dairy 
herd operation. Recognition of this loss is 
not dramatic or sudden. Many times it is 
discovered only when it spells the difference 
between success or failure of the entire opera- 
tion. This loss should be made more apparent 
to the dairy farmer. The large animal practi- 
tioner can develop a program that will be of 
mutual benefit .o the dairy farmer and the 
veterinarian. It is a facet of veterinary service 
that fits into the economic picture of demand 
for services, and it is a facet i.ot subject to 
encroachmert from non-professional sources 
since it is based on diagnostic skill and technic. 
It is a culmination of almost every course in 
the veterinary curriculum, and the technic must 
be learned by applying a veterinary education. 


Many dairymen do not realize the economic 
waste occasioned by repeat breeders, excent 
that they find cows with extra long dry periods. 
A stimulus must be provided for livestockmen 
to have a planned breeding program and a 
program to keep losses from infertility at a 
minimum. It is hoped that the veterinary pro- 
fession will supply the stimulus through an in- 
tensive education program to the dairymen. 
Such a program must, among other things, 
point out the losses and the need for prompt 
diagnosis. Veterinarians can perform a use- 
ful service to the dairyman, and one that has 
a better than average financial return when 
compared to other professional efforts. In- 
fertility and pregnancy examinations can be 
performed by any practitioners with a mini- 
mum of practical experience. 


Purpose of Investigation 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the efficacy of uterine infusions dur- 
ing the breeding-rest period at 20 to 45 days 
postpartum. This efficacy was evaluated in 
the number of breedings per conception and 





7The author wishes to thank Dr. R. P. Link, Pro- 
fessor, College of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, for his generous counsel 
throughout the experiment. 

*The lyophilized-calcium-glucose-terramycin com- 
plex used in this experiment was made available 
through the courtesy of Dr. E. M. Sacchi, of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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the number of early hormonal and patho- 
logical diagnosis made at the time of uterine 
infusion. 


Sample of Breeding Record 


The following information provides the ele- 
ments of an adequate breeding record: 

Date of calving (estimated): June 6, 
1958. 

Owner: Robert J. Smith. 

Breed: Guernsey; Age: 5 yr. 

Previous History: Ketosis 6/57, etc. 

Infused: July 15, 1958, right horn 2 X 
as large as left horn. Suggest retreatment 
on August 15. 


Method of Investigation 


Four grade A dairy herds were selected 
to receive uterine infusions during the breed- 
ing-rest period. Three were bred by artificial 
insemination and one by natural service. A 
complete breeding record of every cow was 
kept on a card in the office, and these cards 
were filed according to estimated or actual 
calving dates. At the first of the current 
month the cows that had calved during the 
previous month were noted and an appoint- 
ment was made with the dairy farmer to in- 
fuse these cows at approximately 20 to 45 days 
after calving, or in other words at the middle 
of the next month. There would be at least 
three or four cows in each herd and the ap- 
pointments with the various farms were made 
close together to keep traveling time at a mini- 
mum. The dairyman was also advised to leave 
cows ready for pregnancy examination in the 
barn along with animals to be infused. Thus, in 
addition to establishing a monthly breeding-rest 
infusion program, monthly routine pregnancy 
examinations were also performed. 


The cows that were infused during breeding- 
rest received 100 mg. of lyophilized-calcium- 
glucose-terramycin complex* dissolved in 20 
ce. of distilled water. An ordinary plastic in- 
semination tube was passed through the cervix 
utilizing the rectovaginal method and the medi- 
cation was deposited at the internal os of the 
cervix. Initially some difficulty was experi- 
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enced in passing the insemination tube through 
the cervix during this period of anestrus, but 
after a little experience the infusions were made 
rapidly. Shoulder length disposable plastic 
gloves were used on each cow. A rubber 
adapter was placed on the external end of the 
plastic insemination tube and a 20 cc. nylon 
syringe containing the medication was attached 
after the tube was in place. The uterus was 
infused and a physical examination was re- 
corded. The overall time required was ap- 
proximately five minutes per cow. If no ab- 
normalities were detected in the cow at this 
time the dairyman was informed that he could 
breed this cow at any heat period, 60 to 70 
days postpartum. If abnormalities were de- 
tected at time of examination and infusion, the 
cow was re-examined at the next monthly 
examination period. Such cases as severe 
pyometra, cystic ovaries, retained corpora 
lutea, and cervicitis, to name a few of the 
more common disorders that can be diagnosed 
at this time. The complex of terramycin was 
used because of greater antimicrobial range, 
more neutral pH, and slower adsorption than 
most other antibiotic infusions. 


An equal number of control cows were used 
from each farm at the same time the breeding- 
rest infusions were performed. There were 
37 controls and 37 treated animals that re- 
ceived the breeding-rest infusion. 


Results 


The results of the breeding-rest uterine in- 
fusions at the four dairy farms were as follows: 
Four cows were removed from this experi- 
ment for reasons other than infertility, i.e., poor 
production records, but these were not in- 


Breedings Per Conception 


2 5937 treated cows 


y 37 control cows C] 








TABLE 1 

Breedings 

Breedings Per con- 

Per con- ception 

No. ception No. of 

Con- for con- treat- treated 

Herd trols trols ed animals 
A 10 2.30 10 1 90 
B 10 1.90 10 1.10 
Cc 8 2.75 8 1.62 
D 9 1.78 9 1.22 
Total 37 = Avg. 2.18 37 so, A 1. 46 





cluded in the 74 animals used. Herds A, B, 
and C were problem herds for a long period 
preceeding this experiment, and it may be as- 
sumed that after careful operation of a fertility 
program for an extended period (six to nine 
months) conception rate could be reduced 
to the level of herd D. The average concep- 
tion rate in all herds was reduced from 2.18 
to 1.46, or a difference of .72 breedings per 
cow. Thus, a .72 decrease in breedings per 
conception may be interpreted as a saving of 
.72 of a normal estrus cycle, an average of 
21 days, or 15.12 days per year based on 
one calving per year. In the geographical 
area that this experiment was performed, it 
cost $1. per day to feed a cow, thus, approxi- 
mately $15.12 worth of feed was fed to each 
cow in a year’s time for which the cow was 
not producing, or being milked at the lowest 
production level. This figure only represents 
the feed cost, and not the waste in labor which 
must also be considered. 


Statistical analysis was made of the concep- 
tion rate data in this experiment.’ Since the 
purpose of this experiment was to see if treat- 
ment improved the conception rate, this data 
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represents attribute data and the analysis was 
made by the method of chi-square. 

The treatment definitely improves the con- 
ception rate since only 54 breedings were re- 
quired for 37 conceptions in the group re- 
ceiving the infusions, whereas 80 breedings 
were required for 37 conceptions in the untreat- 
ed group. The treatment was demonstrated 
to be significantly efficacious with a chance 
for error of less than two in 100. This is 
strong evidence for efficacy since a chance for 
error of five in 100 is normally accepted as 
significant. The treatment was not affected 
by whether the breeding method was natural 
or artificial, since the analysis of this data 
revealed no significant interaction (method X 
treatment). 


In this study cystic ovaries were revealed 
in two cows at the time of infusion and sub- 
sequently were treated with lutenizing hormone. 
Both responded to therapy and conceived. It 
is obvious that if these two cows had not been 
treated during breeding-rest, three or four heat 
periods would have passed before the infertility 
problem would have been brought to the at- 
tention of a veterinarian. Five severe pyo- 
metritis cases were also treated in this group. 
If treatment had not been initiated at an early 
date, many would have progressed to chronic 
induration and caused permanent sterility, not 
to mention other complications that could have 
occurred due to the metritis, notably stress pro- 
duced ketosis or other metabolic disturbances. 


Although it is not within the scope of this 
paper to discuss the fees for such services, a 
trial operation of this plan will show that it 
is profitable to the dairyman and the veteri- 
narian. 


Conclusion and Summary 


It has been demonstrated in this experiment 
that routine breeding-rest infusions in all cows 
decreased breedings per conception thereby 
reducing dairy operation cost. This experi- 
ment has also illustrated benefits of early 
diagnosis of conditions that cause sterility, and 
the value of prompt treatment. Routine preg- 
Nancy examinations can be conducted in con- 
junction with the infusions of breeding-rest 
cows on previously bred cows and heifers to 
determine and confirm calving dates. 


Results of this experiment support the theory 
that preventive medicine with early diagnoses 
and efficient medications is the best procedure 
to follow for both the client and veterinarian. 
The dairy farmer must be unaware of losses 
from infertility if he does not take corrective 
action through preventive planning. 
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Phenothiazine-Mineral Mixes 
For Cattlet 


GEO. E. CAUTHEN, M.S., D.V.M. 
JAMES F. LANDRAM,* B.S., M.S. 


Angleton, Texas 


Free-choice administration of phenothiazine 
in mineral to cattle, as a means of controlling 
the gastrointestinal parasites, has been the goal 
of parasitologists and cattle raisers since the 
product came into general use in the sheep 
raising industry. 


Reports’ on the free-choice administration 
of phenothiazine in minerals to cattle have 
been both favorable and unfavorable. In some 
instances unfavorable findings have reflected 
failure to achieve sufficient « -:umption. 


Results of tests conducted *: “tation to 
evaluate low-level phenothiazine in a cow and 
calf program indicated the need for a more 
economical mineral mixture. Consumption of 
phenothiazine by cattle must average 2 gm. 
daily, and accordingly the mineral mixture in- 
take must be sufficient to insure the proper 
level. 


This report is a summary of findings** 
achieved by testing the consumption of 51 dif- 
ferent mineral mixes. The basic mixes con- 
tained approximately 40 to 50% minerals (salt 
and mineral phosphate compounds), 50 to 60% 
cottonseed meal, and other substances in small 
quantities which were added to increase pa- 
latability or consumption. 


Materials and Methods 


Three to eight small local herds of cows and 
calves were used. Mineral troughs were di- 
vided into four compartments to permit testing 
consumption of four mixes at a time. Con- 
sumption records were compiled weekly. Mini- 
mum test period was three weeks, however 
sometimes it ran several months. 


¢+From Texas Substation No. 3, Angleton, Texas. 
Technical article no. 2671, published with the ap- 
proval of the director of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station. 


*Present address is: The Dow Agricultural Re- 
search Laboratory, The Dow Chemical Company, 
Freeport, Texas. 


**Progress Report 1813 of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station contains a detail report of the 
percentage composition of the 51 mixes. 
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Results 


The average daily intake of phenothiazine 
(calculated on number of adult cattle), the 
number of herds and adult cattle involved are 
given in figure 1. The average daily intake in 
the different herds varied from 0.00 to 3.04 
gm., and in the different months from 0.14 to 
1.85 gm. The general average was 0.8 gm. 
daily. 

Pelieting of a mix increased consumption, 
but feed flavors did not. During August 
through December, cattle preferred mixes con- 
taining cottonseed meal to mixes containing 
ground sorghum grain. During February, 
March and April, cattle preferred mixes con- 
taining ground sorghum grain to those con- 
taining cottonseed meal (probably due to the 
high protein content of the almost exclusive 
native bur clover pastures). In tests during 
March and April, mixes with a low percentage 
of salt (less than 10%) were preferred to 
those containing higher percentage. 


Summary 


Cottonseed meal, ground sorghum grain and 
molasses increased the consumption of mineral 
mixture containing phenothiazine. However, 
the mixture containing approximately 2% 
phenothiazine and 40-50% mineral were not 
consumed in sufficient amounts (0.8 gm. daily) 
to give effective control of the gastrointestinal 
parasites of cattle. 
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v v v 


Secondary Infections in 


Influenza Epidemics 


A University of Philippines, College of Medi- 
cine, Professor, Dr. Angel A. Florentin, re- 
ported that based on his study, up to 70% 
of the population of the Philippine Islands was 
probably affected during the recent Asian in- 
fluenza epidemic. Death rate in Manila was 
more than 16 per 100,000 persons, a far higher 
mortality rate than has been experienced else- 
where. Secondary infections, Doctor Florentin 
pointed out, are a major cause of morbidity 
and death in influenza epidemics. He reported 
treating a total of 387 cases of proved Asian 
influenza with terramycin and tetracyn, and 
found these agents most effective when given 
within 48 hours of the onset of symptoms. No 
known drugs appear to have any adverse ef- 
fect on the virus itself. 


Figure 1. 
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Simplified Leptospirosis Diagnosis 


ARTHUR FREEMAN,* D.V.M., Kansas City, Missouri 


eptospirosis in livestock has become a 
L steadily increasing problem in the United 
States since it was first reported in cattle in 
1944.* In the relatively short time that has 
elapsed since that first report, there has been 
a wealth of clinical and experimental data ac- 
cumulated. Clinical leptospirosis has been dif- 
ficult to distinguish from certain other diseases 
even by experienced diagnosticians. For ex- 
ample, one of the most prominent symptoms, 
abortion, commonly occurs from many other 
causes. 

Since history and clinical signs frequently 
were not adequate for the veterinary practi- 
tioner to make a diagnosis, the need for a de- 
pendable laboratory test became obvious. 
Complement-fixation and agglutination-lysis 
tests proved to be especially valuable laboratory 
tools because they could accurately and con- 
sistently reveal Leptospira antibodies when 
present in an animal’s blood. But these tests 
were cumbersome and required too much 
equipment, time and skill for the busy practi- 
tioner. 

Realizing the need for a simpler test, work- 
ers throughout the country pressed their ef- 
forts toward this goal. In 1954, Stoenner at 
the Rocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, 
Mont., developed an antigen from killed Lep- 
tospira organisms that brought the test to the 
level of the practitioner’s laboratory.’ 

Stoenner’s method consists of a plate-screen 
test utilizing serum agglutination in the pres- 
ence of antigen to distinguish completely nega- 
tive serums from those showing any agglutina- 
tion reaction. Performance of this test is rapid 
and easy, requiring only a glass plate, a wire 
loop, and standard dropper supplied with com- 
mercial antigen. 


However, the screening test is only step one. 
To determine the significance of an agglutina- 
tion reaction, one must perform the rapid-plate 
(titer) test. A titer of 1:40 or less is not con- 
sidered significant, whereas titers of 1:160 or 
greater indicate infection was or is present. A 
second test two weeks later showing an in- 
crease in titer indicates active infection, where- 


__.. 


*Professional Service Department, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc. 
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Equipment and technic for serodiagnosis of lepto- 
spirosis in animals by the drop methed has proved 
to be reasonably accurate, simple, and rapid. 


as a persisting high titer indicates previous 
infection. Either case is an indication for 
vaccination. 

This test requires pipettes, test tubes, titra- 
tion skill, and time. Although a comparatively 
simple test, it is still considered too complicated 
by many veterinary practitioners. 

With these facts in mind, various possibilities 
were explored and a titer test devised that could 
be performed on a glass plate almost as simply 
as the Bang’s test. This new ‘technic, designated 
as the drop method, can be performed with 
an average time expenditure of less than three 
minutes per serum sample. 

The drop method is merely a variation of 
Stoenner’s method, but requires only a glass 
plate and standard droppers supplied with com- 
mercially prepared antigen as equipment. 


Materials and Methods 


Equipment: Standard Minnesota testing box, 
two standard medicine droppers, normal saline 
solution, Leptospira pomona antigen. 

Dilution Procedure: Four drops of normal 
saline solution are placed in a square on the 
glass plate. To each of three adjacent squares 
three drops are added. 

To the four-drop square (pool no. 1) is 
added one drop of serum, which is mixed with 
the dropper after discharging any serum re- 
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maining in the dropper tube. Mixing is 
achieved by carefully sucking the mixture into 
the medicine dropper nozzle and discharging 
it several times. A certain amount of care in 
mixing with the dropper is necessary to pre- 
vent an excess of air bubbles. The drops, 
when discharged from the dropper, should be 
free of bubbles. 

From this pool (no. 1) one drop is taken 
and deposited into the adjacent three-drop pool 
(no. 2) for further dilution. Another drop 
from pool no. 1 is placed in the square below. 
This drop will represent the 1:10 dilution when 
mixed with one drop of antigen. 

Pool no. 2 is mixed with the empty medi- 
cine dropper and one drop is added to the 
next three-drop square (pool no. 3) and one 
drop to the square below for making the 1:40 
dilution. 

Pool no. 3 is mixed and one drop added to 
the next adjacent square (pool no. 4) and 
another drop from no. 3 is placed on the 
square below to become the 1:160 dilution. 

Pool no. 4 is mixed and a drop placed on 
the square below to become the 1:640 dilution. 


Caution: The antigen dropper should never be 
used to make serum dilutions because any ser- 
um introduced in the antigen will impair its 
stability. 


Making the Test 


To the drop of mixture in each square 
below the respective pools, 1 to 4, is added 
one drop of antigen. The drop and antigen 
are mixed with a toothpick or applicator stick 
starting at the highest dilution (1:640) and 
working to the lowest (1:10). 

After all four antigen and diluted serum 
mixture drops are mixed, the whole plate. is 
rotated and rocked for one minute to mix 


thoroughly. 

After six minutes read agglutination reac- 
tion by box light or flashlight beam. Agglutina- 
tion under pool no. 1 indicates a titer of 1:10; 
under pool no. 2, 1:40; pool no. 3, 1:160; and 
pool no. 4, 1:640. 


Results and Discussion 


Twenty-five miscellaneous serum samples 
from cattle and swine showing agglutination 
in the plate-screen test were tested for titer by 
the standard Stoenner rapid-plate (titer) test. 
The same 25 samples were tested independ- 
ently by the drop method and compared closely 
with Stoenner’s method as indicated in the 
chart below. 
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CHART 1. Comparison of Results of Titer Tests 
(Rapid Plate Method vs. Drop Method) 





























Rapid- 
Sample plate Drop 
Identification no. method method 
Stoenner’s 1 442 442 
pooled test 2 4442 4440 
serum. 3 442 442 
4 42 42 
5 42 42 
Swine serum 6 4 4 
screened from 7 4 4 
herd of 12, 8 41 41 
Smithville, Mo. 
Bovine serum 9 442 442 
screened from 
two suspected 
Shorthorns, 
Platte City, Mo. 
Bovine serum 10 440 440 
screened from li 4440 4440 
19 Shorthorns, 
Platte City, Mo. 
Swine serum 12 1:2560* 44442 
from Platts- 13 1:640 4442 
burg, Mo. 14 1:160 4440 
15 1:40 440 
Bovine serum 16 40 40 
screened from 17 40 40 
180 miscellan- 18 440 440 
eous cattle, 19 440 440 
Kansas City, Mo. 20 4440 4440 
21 440 440 
22 4440 4440 
Bovine serum 23 4440 4440 
screened from 24 4440 4440 
56 cattle from 25 440 4440 


Gashland, Mo. 








*Degree of agglutination not available on these 
samples. Dilution of 1:2560 is next greater to 1:640. 


Explanation of chart symbols: First digit indi- 
cates agglutination at 1:10 dilution, second at 1:40, 
third at 1:160, and fourth at 1:640, e.g., 442 in 
dicates agglutination at the 1:160 dilution. 


Degree of agglutination is indicated from slight 
to complete by numbers 1, 2, 3 or 4. e.g., 442 indicates 
complete agglutination at the 1:10 and 1:40 dilu 
tions and partial agglutination at the 1:160 dilution. 


In only one case did the titer actually vary, 
although degree of agglutination varied in the 
highest titer in four cases. 

The test results indicate that the drop method 
is for practical purposes as accurate as the 
rapid plate test. Combined with accuracy are 
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speed, simplicity of technic and minimum re- 
quirement of equipment. 


Summary 


Development of a simplified diagnostic test 
procedure (designated as the drop method) for 
leptospirosis (L.pomona) based on Stoenner’s 
rapid-plate test is described. 


The simplified test provides accuracy and 
speed, eliminates most of the cumbersome lab- 
oratory equipment, and makes leptospirosis 
serodiagnosis practical for the busy practi- 
tioner. 


Twenty-five bovine and porcine serum sam- 
ples were tested by the drop method and com- 
pared favorably to the results obtained by the 
standard rapid-plate test. 
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A Baby Pig Disease: Pasteurellosis, 
Glasser’s Disease, Serosal Disease 


BERT W. BIERER*, V.M.D, and 
CHARLES L. VICKERS,** D.V.M, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


During 1955, Bierer observed outbreaks of a 
disease in baby pigs which he called “Pasteurel- 
losis." In his report, however, he acknowl- 
edged that Pasteurella microorganisms were not 
always isloated and indicated that a virus may 
be associated with the disease that came to his 
attention. In 1956, Knott reported on Glasser’s 
Disease in Pigs in Queensland.” The disease had 
been observed as early as 1938 and, according 
to Knott, was due to the bacterium Haemo- 
philus suis. During the same year Albert and 
Mendlowski reported on a Serosal Disease in 
Wisconsin Swine.* These investigators found 
that the disease was transmissible by either sub- 
cutaneous, or intraperitoneal inoculation of exu- 
dates, and that “the etiologic agent is non- 
bacterial.” 


Each of the three separately reported dis- 
eases referred to in the foregoing describes a 


——__—_ 


‘Laboratory Director, (**Assistant Laboratory 
oat) Clemson College Livestock Sanitary De- 
Partmen 
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disease of baby pigs characterized on post- 
mortem examination by an inflammation of 
the pleura, peritoneum, and pericardium, and 
associated with an arthritis. It appears to be 
quite likely that these reports of pasteurellosis, 
Glasser’s disease, and serosal disease are the 
same disease under different names. The “dis- 
ease” is evidently widespread and of consider- 
able economic importance yet does not appear 
to be adequately described in existing veter- 
inary textbooks. Runnels, in discussing swine 
influenza, describes a similar pathology when 
the swine influenza virus is complicated with 
a Pasteurella infection.‘ Hutyra, Marek, and 
Manninger refer to a “fibrinous inflammation 
of the serous membranes and joints in pigs” 
but does not supply a specific name for the 
disease described.* 


The name Glasser’s disease has been used 
by British veterinarians for a number of déc- 
ades. In view of this established priority, let’s 
all get together on the terminology and use the 
name Glasser’s disease when the same condi- 
tion is observed in the United States. 
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Limitations of Radioisotopes as 
Therapeutic Agents 


Notes from the Society of Nuclear Medicine, 
indicate that the value of radioisotopes as 
remedial agents has not met earlier expecta- 
tions. Other than radioactive iodine and radio- 
active gold, isotopes have been found to be 
unpredictable as therapeutic agents, and it has 
been impossible to control and localize their 
action. The reports are slightly more encourag- 
ing in regard to research conducted on animals 
with such rare-earth metals as Yttrium 90, 
Lutecium 177, and Holmium 166, as their 
action over a 24-hour period indicates greater 
therapeutic localization. More research is 
needed for definite information about the en- 
tire subject. 
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R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M. 





Manhattan, Kansas 


Delayed Administration of Antibiotics 
Recommended in Virus Diseases 


Human medical publications are advising 
physicians not to administer antibiotics during 
the earlier stages of virus infections. Asian in- 
fluenza is sometimes mentioned specifically. 
Reasons are simply that viruses in general are 
resistant to the action of antibiotics (exceptions 
noted later in this article). It is contended 
that in virus infections the body is already wag- 
ing a battle against the viremia, and if anti- 
biotics are given side-effects of these agents 
result in the curtailment of the more or less 
normal organisms located in organs and orifice 
of the body. Thus the body must fight the 
viremia without the aid of the normal organ- 
isms. It is admitted that antibiotics are effec- 
tive against large particle viruses such as those 
of trachoma and psittacosis. In regard to the 
latter, a rather extensive outbreak of psittacosis 
in an aviary in Mississippi would have re- 
sulted in an order from local health authorities 
to destroy this valuable breeding flock of par- 
rakeets to prevent its possible spread to persons 
having contact with them. Intramuscular injec- 
tions of an antibiotic were approved on the 
basis of their effectiveness. Steps in the handling 
of the condition consisted in the destruction of 
baby parakeets; then the remaining mature 
birds were given intramuscular injections, usu- 
ally two or three at three day intervals (0.1 cc. 
of aureomycin-sesame oil preparation) for the 
two injection treatment, or for the three injec- 
tion treatment dosage used was 2.5, 2.5 and 5 
mg. respectively. Treated birds were then 
moved to sanitized quarters. Thirty days after 
treatment 4% of the flock, selected at random, 
were submitted to a laboratory for virus isola- 
tion studies, and were shown to be negative by 
individual tests. Since veterinarians are called 
upon frequently to treat virus infections in ani- 
mals it is well to bear in mind that all viruses, 
with the exception of those having relatively 
large particle size, are resistant to the action 
of known antibiotics. The use of the agent dur- 
ing the early stages may be decidedly detri- 
mental. (In the three-day treatment of para- 
keets referred to, third injection was made 11 
days after the second.) 
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“Bagging Up” Dairy Cows for Show 


Cattle of the dairy type exhibited during 
these fall months at county and state fairs 
frequently are brought into the show ring with 
heavily distended udders as a result of discon- 
tinuing temporarily, withdrawal of milk so as 
to impress the judges in placing the animals, 
This “bagging up”, as dairymen name it, may 
in some cases, especially in animals that are 
nermally heavy milkers, cause acute mastitis 
so that the animal goes off its feed exhibiting 
symptoms, closely related to those of infectious 
mastitis. 

Veterinarians know that normally secretion 
of milk in the udder is in direct proportion to 
the animal’s blood pressure. This means that 
the total of milk secreted is greatest when the 
udder is kept most continuously in a flaccid 
state, or conversely, as a result of bagging up 
total secretion is reduced. Veterinarians in gen- 
eral advise against the practice especially dur- 
ing times of heavy milk secretion. 


Tranquilizers in Wide Use 


The group of medicaments generally spoken 
of as tranquilizers appear to be meeting with 
increased favor by small animal practitioners 
for the purpose of relieving stress in their 
patients. These agents have a decided ad- 
vantage in that proper dosages do not ma- 
terially affect the various physiological pro- 
cesses of the animal body. Also in small ani- 
mals they can be withheld at the discretion of 
the practitioner, though in human subjects 
self dosing, largely because of the almost dra- 
matic effect of the agent, harmful effects have 
been recorded. 


v 


An old-time practitioner told us during our 
mutual attendance at a veterinary conference 
that he is still practicing udder insufflation 
in the treatment of postpartum paresis in dairy 
cows using carefully filtered air. He claimed 
quick recovery with only a rare relapse; in 
which event he uses small intravenous doses 
of calcium gluconate. 
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A. O. FOSTER, B.A., M.A., Sc.D. 


Beltsville, Maryland 


Injuriousness of Sheep Tapeworms; 
Toxicity of Lead Arsenate 


A report from New Zealand’ reopens the 
question of tapeworm injuriousness to lambs. 
Little has been said on this sudject since the 
review and critical experiments of Kates and 
Goldberg,’ who found no evidence that tape- 
worms are per se injurious. According to the 
report in question, however, enterotoxemia of 
Clostridium welchii type D toxin caused mor- 
talities that commonly exceeded 10% in a dis- 
trict where the condition was formerly un- 
known, and the disease was regarded as prob- 
ably secondary to heavy infestations with 
Moniezia expansa. Significance was attached 
to the likely primary role of tapeworms in re- 
tarding normal bowel activity. The losses, 
moreover, occurred under conditions not com- 
monly associated with uncomplicated entero- 
toxemia. 


Although the anthelmintic removal of tape- 
worms alleviated the condition, vaccination 
was logically regarded as the only efficient 
prophylaxis. 

The report included some practical observa- 
tions on ovine teniacides, notably, copper- 
nicotine drench and lead arsenate. The former 
was thought to be sufficiently effective for 
practical purposes, cheap, and reasonably safe. 
The experience with lead arsenate was especi- 
ally disturbing, since toxic effects of unpre- 
cedented severity were reported. Three of five 
treated lambs died, despite use of recom- 
mended doses. Liver analysis showed amounts 
of lead and arsenic that were “consistent with 
lead arsenate poisoning.” Conceivably, the 
compound was not the same as that commonly 
used as a teniacide or conditions may have 
favored excessive absorption, but, whatever the 


‘explanation, results must be carefully consid- 


ered in view of the comparatively extensive use 
of lead arsenate as a ruminant teniacide in this 
country as well as abroad. 


1Thomas, P. L., Downey, N. E., and Dreadon, R. 
S., Mortality in Lambs Due to Enterotoxaemia As- 
sociated with Heavy Infestations of Moniezia ex- 
pansa. New Zealand Vet. Jour., 4:161, (Dec.), 1956. 

*Kates, K. C., and Goldberg, A., The Patho- 
genicity of the Common Sheep Tapeworm, Moniezia 
expansa. Proc. Helm. Soc. Wash., 18:87, 1951. 
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A Practical Aspect of “Self-cure” 
in Sheep? 


Recent studies in Australia? augur the in- 
viting prospect of controlling gastrointestinal 
parasites by immunological technics. Since 
1929, when Stoll published his classical study 
on the immunity of sheep to Haemonchus 
controtus,* the phenomenon of “self-cure” 
(the term coined by Stoll) has been the sub- 
ject of investigation and conjecture. Indeed, 
it was Stoli’s thought that sheep might ordi- 
narily do well if left with their worms,* but 
the hazard of heavy losses among lambs pre- 
vented reliance on this hypothesis. 

The Australians, however, have brought the 
immunity reaction into new focus, giving it a 
practical significance, by showing that parasites 
are expelled from hypersensitized sheep when 
such animals are given massive doses of infec- 
tive larvae. The reaction, moreover, is not spe- 
cific, since the administration of H. contortus 
Jarvae appears to “cure” not only Haemonchus 
infections but also those of Trichostrongylus 
axei, T. colubriformis, and Ostertagia circum- 
cincta. However, larvae of T. colubriformis 
may not provoke a like reaction against H. 
controtus. “The effect of the intake of larvae 
of one species of nematode upon existing in- 
festations with other species appears to depend 
upon their respective location in the alimentary 
tract, and again suggests a local rather than a 
systemic reaction. Antigenic material from 
larvae in the abomasum could pass readily to 
the small intestine, whereas similar material 
from the small intestine could not pass readily 
to the abomasum.” 

When one considers that many, if not most, 
farm sheep are probably rendered hypersenti- 
tive to the aforementioned parasites at an early 
age, the potential significance of the Australian 
studies can not be regarded lightly. However, 
until there is confirmation and practical evalua- 
tion, we must continue to rely primarily on 
chemical and management measures for para- 
‘site control. 





2Stewart, D. F., Austr. Jour. Agric. Res., 1:301, 

427, i 4:100, 1953; Nature, 176:1273, 1955. 
Stoll, N. -, Amer. Jour. Hyo., 10 :384, 1929. 
‘Stoll, N. R., Cornell Vet., 26: :171, 1936. 
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“POULTRY PRACTICE PROBLEMS = 


W. R. HINSHAW, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Frederick, Maryland 


Temporary Singers 


Female canaries which sing for temporary 
periods have been -eported by pet-bird dealers 
according to Herrick and Harris (Science, 
125:1299, June 1957). To determine if male 
sex hormones would induce non-singing fe- 
males to sing, they injected five young but 
fully grown females with 0.1 ml. each of 
microcrystalline suspension of male sex hor- 
mone (testosterone phenylacetate-perandren,® 
Ciba). Four birds were left untreated. Nine 
days after injection, two of the treated canaries 
made a series of chirps, and 12 days after 
treatment all were singing. The songs, how- 
ever, lasted for only a few seconds at a time. 
As time lapsed the songs became indistinguish- 
able from those of young males. Vigorous 
singing continued for nearly a month, after 
which there was a gradual decrease until after 
five weeks all treated birds stopped singing. 
No untreated bird was heard to sing. A second 
round of treatment caused the birds to again 
become temporary singers. 


v v v 


Old Hens Not Profitable 


It is not profitable to keep hens over the 
second year is an old adage restated for em- 
phasis recently by Boyd Bonzer, South Dakota 
extension poultryman (Am. Hatcherman, May 
1957). He reminds his clients that old hens 
generally lay 20 to 30% fewer eggs than they 
did the first year, and eat about a third more 
feed than pullets, for each dozen eggs they 
lay. Furthermore, old hens do not produce 
top quality eggs after they reach 18 months of 
age. They are also apt to be carriers to trans- 
mit diseases such as tuberculosis, fowl cholera, 
chronic respiratory disease, and other respira- 
tory diseases to susceptible pullets. 


v v v 


Figures from the Seventh California Official 
Random Sample Laying Test revealed that 
light breeds of pullets required 123 Ib. of feed 
on a hen-day basis to raise them as replace- 
ment pullets through a year of production until 
18% months of age. The heavy breeds and 
crossbreeds required slightly over 131 Ib. 
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Grit for Poultry 


There have been many opinions expressed 
in recent years on the real benefits of grit fo 
poultry. Much of the controversy has been 
over the use of soluble vs insoluble grit. ot 
and Heuser of Cornell University (Poult 
Tribune, Apr. 1957) state that research work 
by them indicates that insoluble grit, eithe 
granite or feldspar, improved growth, egg pre 
duction and feed efficiency when fed to 
chickens and turkeys receiving mash and grains, 

Additional results from their experiments 
indicate that: 

1. Crushed limestone grit (calcite) and 
crushed oyster shell are of little value in aid 
ing the gizzard in its grinding process. 

2. Growing chicks may overeat calcium 
grits when the diet is already adequate i 
calcium and when no insoluble grit is fed. 

3. In growing turkeys receiving mash and 
grain, supplemental calcium may be neede 
for maximum bone calcification and the pre= 
vention of leg weakness. 

4. Granite grit and feldspar were consumed 
equally well when fed alone, but chicks, tur) 
keys, and laying hens all preferred feldspar) 
grit to granite grit when given the opportunity) 
to choose between them. 


v v v 


Ready to Cook Turkey 


The total output of turkey meat in ready-to 
cook weights has increased from 288,000,000 
Ib. in the 1935-39 period to more than 1,000, 
000,000 Ib. in 1957, (Poultryman, Aug. 30, 
1957). These figures are reported by a USDA 
study of the growth of the turkey indust 
during the past 20 years. Per capita consump= 
tion has risen from 2.2 lb. in the 1935-39 
period to approximately 6 lb. now. During the 
same period the eviscerated or ready-cook 
turkey carcass has all but replaced the Ni 
York dressed style. Present day consumef 
demand for turkeys can be attributed to 
number of factors, but the general evisceration 
program, improved processing and packaging 
have played important roles. One only has 
to visit the modern retail market to obse 
the marked changes that have been made i 
merchandizing of turkeys. 
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IT IS ONE THING TO “DRUG” ANIMALS... 


IT’S ANOTHER TO CALM 


THEM 


SAFELY AND EFFECTIVELY 


The greatest advantage of SPARINE is its 
ability to calm animals—large or small— 
without stupefaction which obscures 
symptoms and hinders diagnosis. 
SPARINE provides chemical restraint in 
place of physical force, thus eliminating 


Inallanimals: Physical Examinations 
Otoscopic Procedures 
Dentistry 


the fear-inspiring mechanical restraints, 

In addition—and most recently dis- 
covered—SPARINE does not expose the 
animal to the alarming effects of “‘spon- 
taneous muscular agitation’”’ when the 
effect of the drug begins to wear off. 


X-ray Examinations & Therapy 
Minor Surgery 


From sheep-shearing to professional examination and surgery 


Sparine 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


Promazine Hydrochloride 


OFFERS OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


Available: TABLETS: 10 mg., bottles of 50; 
25, 50, 100 and 200 mg., bottles of 50 and 
500. 


INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 2 and 
10 ee. 

Syrup: 10 mg. per 5 cc., 4 oz. 
CONCENTRATE: 30 mg. per cc., 4 0z., pkg. 
of 12. Hospital package. 


XXIil 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 
Professional literature is available on request 
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Pharmacy Management: Buying and 
Inventory Controlt 


CONOMIC aspects of pharmacy manage- 
ment are frequently overlooked by veteri- 
nary practitioners. Lack of application of 
basic buying procedures continue to prove 
costly in even the most successful practice. Al- 
most all small animal hospitals have experi- 
enced overbuying of an item because of dis- 
count enticements, and underbuying because 
of inadequate information on use trends. 
Neither of these can be considered a pleasant 
experience. Analyzed in retrospect, it may be 
concluded that although intelligent buying is 
somewhat of art, basic guide principles are 
available to give a scientific aspect to both 
buying and pharmacy management. 


Methods employed by pharmacists are con- 
sistent, and principles applied in that profes- 
sion are almost universally accepted. Pharma- 
cists have developed a system which makes it 
possible to know cost, selling price, and quanti- 
ty on hand of a myriad of drug products at 
any time. Planned buying and inventory con- 
trol assure not only accuracy but profit in 
operation. Some essential facts regarding these 
methods are presented here with modifications 
to fit the needs of a veterinary practice. This 
problem and its importance economically was 
identified by a trained hospital administrator, 
who promptly pointed out the extra number of 
animals that have to be treated each year in 
order to compensate for losses incurred by 
Inadequate drug inventory management. 


TPresented at the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Animal Hospital Association, San Fran- 
, Calif., May 8-11, 1957. 
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ROBERT P. KNOWLES, D.V.M., Miami, Florida 


Proper Pharmacy Control is Money 
in Your Pocket 


A large proportion of the cash outlay carried 
as inventory in the modern small animal hos- 
pital is represented by drugs. Since important 
sums of money are involved, it is possible to 
dissipate capital at a surprising rate if care- 
less or unwise methods of pharmacy control are 
used. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the relative merits of dispensing versus 
prescription writing. Both have a place in small 
animal practice. However, it must be noted 
that a properly conducted dispensing business 
can be carried on with no loss of dignity, and 
at a profit. 


Drug purchases should be predicated on 
quality, price, and quantity used. Anyone who 
purchases drugs has been bombarded with the 
fact that large quantity vurchases result in 
price reductions. It is, however, an uncomfort- 
able turn of events to find that advantages 
gained in quantity discounts are lost when the 
price drops far below the bargain price paid 
for a drug, or it has been replaced by a better 
product. 


Buying Objectives 


The method of pharmacy control which we 
practice and which I am recommending to 
you has seven worth while objects. 

1. To maintain a constant stock level based 
on consumption. This results in a reduction 
of stock levels to a minimum without the dan- 
ger of “running out.” Spoilage and outdating 
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are minimized, Breakage and loss of articles 
are reduced. A review of usage records before 
ordering prevents unprofitable large scale pur- 
chases. 


2. To avoid duplication of orders and drugs. 
By this method it is possible to effect a stand- 
ardization of all drugs consumed in the prac- 
tice. This is particularly important in a prac- 
tice in which more than one veterinarian is in- 
volved. 


3. To maintain a constant cost price com- 
parison. Any increases in cost are immediately 
evident, Only by such a cost price comparison 
can really profitable utilization of quantity 
buying be accomplished. 


4. To establish a realistic price. The prime 
purpose of dispensing must be to assure our 
client an adequate supply of the drug we wish 
our patient to have at a reasonable profit to 
ourselves. In order to accomplish this pur- 
pose, it is necessary to have the dispensing price 
based on the cost price, and changes in cost 
must be reflected in changes in the dispensing 
price in order for a profit to result. For those 
of you who are statistically minded, from the 
figures accumulated on drug consumption and 
price it is possible to tabulate the relative ratio 
of the drug consumption as compared to the 
total volume of business. 


5. To maintain an automatic running inven- 
tory. Because of this automatic inventory an 
accurate appraisal of drug inventory for tax 
or other purposes is readily available. 


6. To streamline pharmacy operation. Since 
bulk ordering is practiced, much of the time 
spent in daily ordering is eliminated. This 
establishes responsibility for the drug inventory 
and drug ordering. Drugs are kept in alphabeti- 
cal rather than therapeutic order. There is less 
confusion about where a new article should 
be placed, and it can much more easily be 
added to the stock. Reordering any drug in 
short stock with a minimum of time is facili- 
tated. The veterinarian is charged with the 
responsibility for remembering the specific 
name of the article and nonprofessional as- 
sistants, including secretaries; who might be 
involved with drug dispensing are not required 
to remember names or therapeutic indications. 


7. Dead item usage. This inventory control 
as outlined will point up vividly drugs that 
have no reduction in inventory for several 
months. From the monthly inventory, a list 
should be made of items that need to be used 
up. By concentrating on these products, they 
can be used in clinic and hospital practice, and 
make room for items which may have more 
appeal to the veterinarian or to the client. 
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Recommended Methods 


1. All drugs are kept in alphabetical order 
on the sheif. 


2. An inventory control card (fig. 1) con- 
tains the name of the article or product, the 
size, form (vial, tablet or capsule, et cetera), 
and the manufacturer. We have found it also 
convenient to number the cards under each 
alphabetical heading to facilitate reinsertion in 
the relative position on the shelf. The card 
also contains the date, the initial (in our hos- 
pital where there are four veterinarians it is 
necessary for someone to assume responsibility, 
and any change should reflect the man who 
made the change), and it should show the 
quantity on hand, the quantity that has been 
ordered, the date and quantity received, the 
source of the product, the cost price, and (if 
it is a dispensing item) the selling price. 

3. A separate inventory control card is made 
out on each item. Stock levels are arbitrarily 
set on every item in the pharmacy. Monthly 
inventory counts will show the consumption of 
every item in the pharmacy and after a suf- 
ficient period, seasonal trends in consumption 
can be accurately predicted. Stock levels 
should be adjusted according to the use record. 


4. There are regular inventory counts and 
purchase periods. For example, it is good 
business to put your order in at the first of 
the month, buy your month supply ahead of 
time, and utilize the drugs without an outlay 
of money for a period of 40 days, and still 
enjoy the 2% discount that is customary for 
cash purchases, 


5. Drug orders are made by someone as- 
signed to this duty in the front office but 
only from written purchase orders signed by 
the veterinarian. This again is a more im- 
portant factor in a hospital where several 
veterinarians are practicing together. 


6. A want book should be available in the 
pharmacy for immediate inscription of any 
item which is desired by any of those opera- 
ing out of this pharmacy. This may be a new 
drug, information on which has just become 
available. Or it may be a drug which someone 
believes to be out of stock, but which has 
not been checked accurately. Want items 
should be picked up daily and checked for 
accuracy before the ordering process is started. 


Helpful Hints for Happy Harvest 
The following facts and philosophies have 
for the most part been sifted from books 


written by accountants and sales executives and 
directed toward the retail drug store. The 
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business management of a veterinary pharmacy 
closely approaches that required for a suc- 
cessful management of a retail drug store. 
Although the aims are certainly not the same, 
they operate on the same law of supply and 
demand and on the same margin of profit or 
loss. 

1. You should never buy less than the 
quantity you will need for the period of credit 
extension and in-transit delivery. In other 
words, if you pay for your merchandise on a 
monthly basis you should never buy less than 
a month supply of anything. 

2. In a recently conducted survey it was 
shown that the profit (ofa drug store) was 
nearly twice as much from buying from a 
wholesaler rather than direct from the manu- 
facturer. This difference in profit was largely 
made up by a lesser quantity which was re- 
quired when purchasing from the wholesaler 
and a consequent more frequent turnover of 
the product. 

3. Here are four habits of good buying: 

(a) Take advantage of all available dis- 
counts by prompt payment. 

(b) Maintain a turnover in each commodity 
which is essential to prevent loss through de- 
terioration. 

(c) Items of little use should never be 
bought in quantity regardless of the price in- 
ducements offered. 

(d) Base orders on your requirements as 
indicated by past experience, 


Out of Stock 


When a buyer is out of stock three major 
things happen: 

(1) Business is lost. We have the alternative 
of writing a prescription but there is always an 
embarrassing silence which ensues when the 
veterinarian has announced to his client, “I am 
going to give you some tablets to take home 
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for you to give your dog,” and his fumbling 
discovery that there are no such tablets avail- 
able on his shelf and that he is going to be 
compelled, as an afterthought, to write a pre- 
scription. Many clients seem to resent the 
additional time that is required for them to 
make the extra stop at the drug store. 

(2) There is always extra work involved 
with a rush order. In our case, perhaps, it en- 
tails sending an assistant all the way across 
town to borrow a bottle of serum or vaccine 
from one of our colleagues. 

(3) Transportation costs are usually in- 
creased. It is customary to send a telegram and 
ask for a rush order to be shipped air mail. 
All of this decreases the profit potential of 
pharmacy operation. 


Surplus Stock 


When a buyer has surplus stock, again three 
major things happen: 

(1) Surplus stock means a greater dollar 
investment, and with most veterinary hospitals 
these dollars could, perhaps, better be used 
on new equipment or better maintenance of 
the building. 

(2) Surplus stock occupies space which 
costs money. It costs money to keep the shelves 
clean or it costs additional money if they are 
not kept clean. In many localities tax collectors 
are keen enough to note much of an increase 
in your drug inventory. Insurance rates may 
also be affected. 

(3) Where there is surplus stock, time is 
always a big factor. Products are more likely 
to become damaged or supplanted by a better 
product. 


Summary and Conclusion 


It might appear, at this point, that I have 
been digging rather strongly at quantity pur- 
chases. This actually is not the case. There are 
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increased profits to be made from wise quanti- 
ty purchasing, but the fact that a veterinarian 
can, and does, buy any particular product in 
a quantity greater than is required to meet his 
immediate need does not necessarily result in 
increased profit. 


In order to be a profit-wise investment, a 
quantity purchase must meet these three cri- 
teria: 


1. It must be the best use for the money 
available. 


2. There should be reasonable assurance 
that no price decline will affect this particular 
product during the interval required to con- 
sume the product in the practice. 


3. There should be reasonable assurance 
that no superior product will replace it, and, 
that it is not subject to breakage or deteriora- 
tion. 


One word of caution should be added. The 
mere establishment of this inventory system 
does not provide the answer to proper phar- 
macy management. In order to function, as 
in every other phase of hospital operation, this 
method of pharmacy control must be main- 
tained by punctual and careful attention to 
details. 


By this method the feast and famine of 
drug supply can be avoided. It will encourage 
limiting drug stock, point out drugs which 
need to be used up in the hospital practice, and 
drugs which are no longer desirable to stock. 
It will avoid outdating, misuse and disuse, and 
if the dispensed items are realistically priced, 
will result in increased profits from this ne- 
glected hospital department. 


v v v 


World Seminar on Veterinary 
Public Health 


The World Health Organization (WHO) is 
sponsoring a Seminar on Veterinary Public 
Health in Warsaw, Poland, November 25-De- 
cember 4, 1957. This program has been 
especially developed at the request of the 
European Office of the WHO and by eastern 
European countries which are members of 
the WHO. Dr. Erik Holager, Public Health 
Veterinary Consultant, European Office, and 
Dr. Martin Kaplan, chief of the Veterinary 
Public Health Section, WHO have been quite 
active in developing the program. The program 
will cover a multitude of items of interest to 
veterinary, medical, and public health officials. 

At the opening session of the meeting, the 
Inter-relationship of Human and Animal 
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Health and Disease will be discussed by Dr. 
James H. Steele, Veterinary Director, U. §S. 
Public Health Service, followed by an address 
on the Ecology of Zoonoses by Dr. E. N. 
Pavlovsky, the Russian academician and zo- 
ologist who has developed a theory on the 
geography of disease. Doctor Pavlovsky has 
been active in this field for more than 50 
years. Following the opening session, the con- 
trol of food and products of animal origin in 
the transmission of diseases will be discussed 
by Dr. C. Cockburn of Great Britain, Dr. A. 
Jepsen of Denmark and Dr. Erik Holager of 
Norway. A number of sessions will be de- 
voted to veterinary public health practices. 
Among the speakers at these sessions will be 
Dr. Joseph Parnas who is in charge of the 
Polish Institute of Occupational Medicine and 
Rural Hygiene at Lublin. Doctor Parnas has 
written extensively on the epidemiology of 
animal-borne diseases and their effect on rural 
populations. 


Dr. Martin Kaplan will discuss the reporting 
of zoonoses and their control. Dr. R. Vuil- 
laume, veterinary director general of France, 
will discuss training of personnel both at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate level. Doctor 
Vuillaume was formerly a professor at the 
Alfort School of Veterinary Medicine near 
Paris before becoming veterinary director gen- 
eral. : 


Dr. D. Studic of Yugoslavia who recently 
visited the United States will present a lecture 
on, collaboration between medical, veterinary 
sanitary and allied disciplines. Doctor Studic is 
a Public Health Veterinarian with the Federal 
Public Health Service, Office of Epidemiology, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


During the second week of the conference, 
Dr. D. Blaskovic, director, Institute of Virology, 
Czechoslovakian Academy of Sciences, Bratis- 
lava, Czechoslovakia, will lead a discussion on 
tick-borne encephalitis in eastern Europe. 


Dr. B. Babudieri of Italy who is well known 
in the United States will be the speaker on 
leptospirosis. Toxoplasmosis will be reviewed 
by Dr. C. Siim, chief, Toxoplasma Laboratory, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. The presentation on 
dermatophytosis will be given by Dr. C. J. 
La Touche the eminent mycologist of Leeds, 
England. Other sessions will be devoted to 
brucellosis, rabies, and tuberculosis. These will 
be led by Dr. Martin Kaplan. During the 
sessions and following the meeting visits will 
be made to Polish veterinary public health 
institutes. These are located in Warsaw and 
Lublin —James H. Steele, D.V.M., M.P.H. 
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Mepazine { In The Treatment Of Canine Chorea 


JANE FRANCES EMELE,* Ph.D.; ROBERT L. MULFORD,* B.S.; 
CHARLES C. SCOTT,* M.D., Ph.D., Morris Plains, New Jersey 


ANINE chorea is one of the most frustrat- 
C ing syndromes confronting veterinarians 
today. This condition is a common sequel to 
acute infectious diseases, especially distemper. 
There is no indication that sex, breed or lineage 
of the animal is a determinant. The prog- 
nosis of life span is excellent, but for the 
syndrome itself is very poor. The possibility 
of spontaneous remission is quite remote. 


Chorea is characterized by chronic, involun- 
tary, persistent clonic spasms or twitchings of 
a specific muscle or muscle groups. The head 
and anterior limbs are most commonly af- 
fected; but involvement of the pelvic girdle 
and hind limbs occurs quite frequently. Least 
commonly the masseter muscles exhibit this 
phenomenon, resulting in continuous spasmodic 
movement of the jaws. Those areas affected 
may be singular or in any combination. The 
severity and periodicity of the tremors vary 
according to the particular muscle groups in- 
volved and to the individual dog. 

The muscular contractions are commonly 
gross in character and can be easily observed 
during any physiological state. In some cases 
the movements are only discernible when the 
animal is resting and the postural tone of the 
musculature is relaxed so that contraction is 
not prevented by opposing muscle groups. It 
is not uncommon for the muscular contractions 
to be so fine in nature that they are not easily 
seen but must be felt. 

In moderate to severe cases, interference 
with the normal gait of the animal may exist. 
Other than this there is no impairment of con- 
sciousness or learning ability. Pulse rate and 
temperature are in the normal range and ap- 
petite is not often affected. Neurological 
examination reveals no abnormal reflexes. 

Present therapy* employed in canine chorea 
includes the use of parsidol® (Warner-Chilcott 
Laboratories)* and rutol® (Pitman-Moore 
Company).” These drugs have been found 
helpful in the control of certain cases of chorea, 





tMepazine [10-(1-methyl- gambert” Pharmaceutical 
thiazine] Paxital-Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Company, Morris Plains, N 


“Department of ~ sad ata Warner-Chilcott 
Laboratories, Division of Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical Co., Morris Plains, N. J. 
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but there is need for superior therapy. These 
studies were initiated to determine the status 
of mepazine (paxital)® in this area. 


Procedure 


Three adult mongrel dogs, one female and 
two males, weighing from 15 to 31 lb., were 
used in this study. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the choreic activity of each dog. 

Dog 1, female, wt. 15% Ib. This animal 
had constant flexion of the left hind leg. The 
tremor, which involved the flexor muscles of 
the thigh, leg, and paw, occurred approximately 
30 times per minute. The tremor was gross 
and could easily be observed regardless of the 
animal’s position. Gait was not markedly 
affected, but the dog did have considerable 
difficulty in changing from a sitting to a stand- 
ing position. The tremor did not appear to 
increase in severity when the dog was resting 
and unknowingly was being observed. 

Dog 2, male, 30 Ib. This dog had a mild 
tremor of the left hind leg involving the flexor 
muscles of the thigh and leg. The tremor was 
fine, but was easily discernible when the dog 
was sitting or lying down. No apparent diffi- 
culty in walking or running was noted. 

Dog 3, male, 30 Ib. This dog suffered a 
severe case of chorea. Tremors involved the 
entire front quarters, shoulder girdle, and head. 
There was involuntary, persistent nodding of 
the head in concert with an up and down 
bobbing movement of the shoulder girdle and 
bending of both front knees. This dog ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in walking 
and was unable to jump in and out of the 
cage. Periodic loss of balance would result in 
a sudden fall. Tremors were just as severe 
when the dog was sleeping as when alert. As 
a consequence of this condition and lack of 
appetite, the animal exhibited extreme emacia- 
tion. 

All three dogs were observed by two well- 
trained observers daily for three weeks prior to 
administration of the drug. All forms of activ- 
ity were analyzed; that is, walking, running, 
jumping in and out of cages, and resting. 
Every manifestation of their condition, be- 
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havior and tremors, was noted critically. After 
administration of the drug the dogs were again 
routinely observed by the same observers. 


For the test, the hydrochloride salt of mepa- 
zine was employed. Capsules of the salt were 
presented to each dog in a small meatball. 
Three doses of 25 mg./kg. each, were given to 
each of the three dogs. Two doses were given, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, 
in one day; and the third dose was given in 
the morning of the following day. 

The effect of mepazine on the choreic activ- 
ity was compared to that of trihexyphenidyl, 
5 mg./kg., orally; ethopropazine, 20 mg./kg., 
orally; meprobamate, 5 mg./kg., intravenously; 
and chlorpromazine, 1 mg./kg., intravenously. 


Results 


One hour following the administration of 
the second dose of mepazine complete abolition 
of the tremors of dogs 1 and 2 occurred; in 
.dog 3, nodding of the head had completely 
stopped and the shaking of the shoulder girdle 
and legs was more than 75% inhibited. There 
was no indication of sedation or toxicity. 
Since the date of drug administration, May 28, 
1957, two of the dogs (1 and 2) are com- 
pletely without tremors, and the third is so 
improved that appetite is normal and the 
animal has gained weight. All of the dogs 
walk and run without difficulty and dog 3 
can now jump in and out of the cage with 
ease. Duration of this effect has been four 
months to date. 


In contrast to the action of mepazine, chlor- 
promazine produced accentuation of the 
tremors concurrent with tachycardia and 
marked sedation. Ethopropazine had no ef- 
fect. Trihexyphenidyl and meprobamate were 
relatively ineffective; the tremors were only 
mildly inhibited and then for a brief duration. 


Discussion 


It is thus obvious that mepazine was extreme- 
ly effective in the treatment of these three cases 
of canine chorea. It produced partial to com- 
plete abolition of tremors, affecting gross and 
fine tremors equally. Secondary to the effect 
on the tremors, the agent appeared to improve 
the appetite and general well being. An ad- 
ditional advantage is that it can be given orally, 
even incorporated in the diet. 

It will be of interest to extend the usé of 
mepazine to additional cases of canine chorea 
to learn how consistent is the action of the 
drug in this disease. 

Previous studies* have shown that mepazine 
is well tolerated by dogs. Daily administration 
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of 100 mg./kg., orally, for six months has 
had no deleterious effects. The dose used in 
the current study, therefore, may be considered 
completely safe. 


At the present time we can not state the 
average minimum effective dose. It may be 
less than that employed in this study. Un- 
doubtedly, the degree of pharmacological ef- 
fect to be derived in chorea will be determined, 
not necessarily by the severity of the case, but 
by the muscular and/or neurological involve- 
ment. Successful therapy may entail a series 
of successive doses at perhaps weekly intervals 
until remission of choreic activity. 


The mechanism of action of mepazine in 
chorea is as yet obscure. There is no doubt that 
a linear relationship does not exist between the 
duration of drug action and the presence of 
the drug in tissues. In fact, mepazine disappears 
quite rapidly from the circulatory system, so 
that the continued improvement of these dogs 
can not have been dependent on continued 
blood levels. This is in sharp contrast to other 
drugs known to have an effect on chorea. 


It is known that mepazine is depressant to 
cortical and specific subcortical areas.* Perhaps 
for the favorable effect in the cases reported. 
The fact that animals retain or regain their 
normal voluntary control and coordination 
could indicate a peripheral site of action, per- 
haps at the myoneural junction. Studies are in 
progress in these laboratories to further eluci- 
date the mechanism of action of the thera- 
peutic agent. 


Summary 


Mepazine in a dose of 25 mg./kg. for three 
doses at 12-hour intervals caused complete or 
nearly complete suppression. of canine chorea 
for at least four months duration in three 
affected dogs. The full duration of effect has 
not yet been determined, so that a possible 
“curative” effect may have resulted. This 
effect was not observed with other drugs 
studied in this series. 
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The therapeutic benefits formerly attributed to treatment with 
the iodides have fallen into disrepute in recent years due 
to lack of conclusive proof of the activity of this ion. 

This work clearly demonstrates that the iodide ion effectively 
suppresses the growth of granulomatous tissue and the volume 
of fluid exudate in the granuloma pouch, and because of 
this activity must be classified as a primary source of anti- 
inflammatory activity. 


Studies On The Mechanism Of lodide Activity+ 


A. R. HASKELL, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., and ROSE ADJARIAN, B.S., M.S., 


DMINISTRATION of iodine and iodides 
A at the nutritional level for support of the 
thyroid function has been extensively studied, 
and the role of the iodide ion in this respect 
has been clarified.** 


Unfortunately laboratory confirmation of the 
activity of iodides in the therapy of inflamma- 
tions and granulomatous lesions has been lack- 
ing. Goodman and Gilman in their discussion 
of iodides state that these compounds have an 
action on syphilitic lesions and others “the 
nature of which remains obscure.” 


Recent experiments have demonstrated that 
250 mg./kg. cuprous iodide administered orally 
will suppress the development of the granuloma 
pouch in the white rat.‘ Correlation of this 
observation with the clinical response noted in 
therapy with iodides has suggested that activity 
probably lies in the anion and therefore repre- 
sents proof of the activity of iodide. 


This report summarizes a study of the ac- 
tivity of the iodide ion on the granuloma pouch 
and an investigation into the effect of adrenal- 
ectomy on the result. 


Experimental Procedure 


All animals used in this investigation were 
female albino rats weighing 150 gm. All labora- 
tory rats were obtained from National Labora- 
tory Animal Supply Co., Creve Coeur, Mo. The 
animals were maintained on Purina Laboratory 
chow and water ad. lib. Adrenalectomy was 
performed under ether anesthesia using the 
lumbar approach, and the animals were main- 


+Department of Experimental Medicine, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
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tained on Purina Laboratory chow plus 2% 
sodium chloride in the drinking water following 
surgery. One week was allowed for recovery 
before further experimental work was at- 
tempted. 


The granuloma pouch is formed following 
Selye’s® technic, by injecting 25 cc. of air sub- 
cutaneously on the dorsum of the rat through 
a 26 gauge, 1% inch needle. By changing 
syringes, 1 cc. of 1% croton oil in corn oil is 
then injected into the lumen of the pouch 
through the same needle. The needle is then 
removed and the skin pinched to prevent 
escape of the air. 


The pouches were allowed to develop for 12 
days. Next the pouch fluid contents were meas- 
ured in a graduated cylinder. Following pre- 
servation in 4% formaldehyde and removal of 
excess water by rolling in absorbent paper, the 
weight of granuloma tissue was determined on 
a torsion balance. 


In one series the activity of potassium iodide 
on the pouch was studied in an attempt to 
learn whether the effect of cuprous iodide was 
actually a function of the iodide ion. Potassium 
iodide, 100 mg./kg., was injected subcutane- 
ously six days a week for the 12 days of the 
test, one weekend intervening. To determine 
the effect of the injection per se, a second 
group was injected in a similar manner with 
distilled water. The third group of this series 
served as untreated controls. 


To assess the possibility of iodide activity via 
the adrenal gland, the following experiment 
was conducted on adrenalectomized rats. One 
group of ten rats each received cortisone ace- 
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A study of known effects from the administration of iodides, and correlation of 
these effects with certain results of corticosteroid therapy, made it seem likely that 
the iodides would demonstrate anti-inflammatory activity in the granuloma pouch. 
This suspicion was strengthened by the observation that cuprous iodide, administered 
orally, suppressed the development of moist skin lesions in the dog. 


tate subcutaneously, 1 mg. daily, for the 12-dav 
test period. The second group received sodium 
iodide, 100 mg./kg. daily, by the same route. 
The control animals received no treatment 
other than sodium chloride in the drinking 
water. 


As a measure of the effective dosage range 
of the two compounds, cuprous iodide and 
potassium iodide, these substances were ad- 
ministered to groups of ten rats each in doses 
of 25, 50, and 75 mg./kg. of iodide ion daily. 
Both compounds were injected orally via a 
gastric tube, the potassium iodide dissolved in 
distilled water, and the cuprous iodide sus- 
pended in 2% acacia. To permit holding the 
animal without damage to the pouch, each rat 
was lightly anesthetized with ether before in- 
sertion of the gastric tube. Control rats were 
treated in an identical manner and a compar- 
able volume of distilled water was administered 
daily. 


Standard errors in all groups were calculated 
in the usual manner and the significance of 
difference between groups was determined 
using the “t” test. 


TABLE 1. Fluid Volume and Tissue Weight of Granuloma 
Pouch with Various Treatments 








No. Fluid 
Group Treatment rats volume* cc. 


1 Untreated 10 
controls 
2 Distilled 10 104+2 
H,O sub- 
cutaneous- 
ly daily 
injection 
ol C. 
3 KI 100 ae 
mg./kg. 
subcutane- 
ously daily 
injections 


Tissue 
weight* gm. 
16.5 + 3.14 2.02 + .20 





2.08 + .22 


I+ 


91** 1.05 + .01*** 








(x — x)? 
a n(n — 1) 
ue pe oul lower than uninjected control 
value and water injected control value 
(p S000 

***Significantly lower than untreated control 
value (p<0.01) and water injected control value 
(p>0.01) 


*Mean + standard error — S.E. 
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Results and Discussion 


Treatment of the group of animals with 100 
mg./kg. potassium iodide daily resulted in a 
highly significant decrease in both the volume 
of fluid in the pouch and the weight of tissue 
in the granuloma wall. The mechanical effect 
of the injection of distilled water also caused 
a decrease in both volume of fluid and weight 
of granuloma tissue, but the decrease was not 
as pronounced. Comparison of the values for 
the water treated group with those of the potas- 
sium iodide treated group demonstrates again 
a significant decrease in animals receiving 
iodide. Calculations with their standard errors 
are shown in table 1. From these data and 
previous work demonstrating the activity of 
cuprous iodide,‘ it may be concluded that the 
iodide ion effectively suppresses development 
of the granuloma pouch. 

Data derived from the treatment of the 
granuloma pouch with sodium iodide and cor- 
tisone acetate are presented in table 2. It may 
be noted that sodium iodide, 100 mg./kg. daily, 
reduced the volume of fluid in the pouch and 
the weight of tissue in the granuloma to the 
Same extent as 1 mg. daily of cortisone ace- 
tate (p>0.05). The iodide ion therefore acts 
as an anti-inflammatory agent by direct activity 
on the tissues and not by activation of the 
pituitary-adrenal axis. 


Results from the administration of iodide i in 
various doses, and from two sources, are pre- 
sented in table 3. The fluid volume column 
will show that, in general, as the dose of iodide 
increased from either potassium iodide or 
cuprous iodide, the average fluid volume in the 
pouch decreased. There is at present no ap- 
parent explanation for the deviation found in 
group 3 in which the fluid volume did not fol- 
low the expected pattern established by other 
potassium iodide treated groups (groups 2 and 
4). 

Again it will be noted that the fluid exudate 
values for the potassium compound are higher 
at each level of iodide administration than the 
comparable values for the copper compound. 
Although the values do not differ significantly, 
as demonstrated by the “t” test (p>0.05), 
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TABLE 2. Fluid Volume and Tissue Weight of Granuloma 
Pouch with Various Treatments in Adrenalectomized Rats 








No. Fluid Tissue 
Group Treatment rats volume cc. weight} gm. 








1 Untreated 9 148+ 2.3 212 = 2 
controls 
2 Cortisone 9 3.42413 .92 + .16 
acetate 1.0 
mg. subcu- 
taneous 
daily 
injection 
3 Nal 100 6 433+ OF 1.14 + 13447 
mg./kg. 
subcutane- 
ous daily 
injection 














Mean + standard error —S.E. = (x: — x)? 
t Vv 2@— 1) 


+7Significantly lower than untreated control 
value (p< 0.01) but not significantly different from 
cortisone (p>9.05) 

+7Significantly lower than untreated control 
value (p< 0.05) but not different from the cortisone 
treated value (p> 0.05) 


such deviations imply that granuloma fluid 
exudate reducing activity is greater in cuprous 
iodide than in potassium iodide. This impression 
is further strengthened by “p” values derived 
from the comparison of each treated group with 
the control group. 


The greatest response in the potassium iodide 
treated groups was noted in group 2 receiv- 
ing 50 mg./kg. of iodide ion daily. This 
value differed significantly from the control 
at the 5% level. In the cuprous iodide treated 
groups, on the other hand, those receiving both 
50 and 75 mg./kg. iodide were significantly 
different from the controls, the “p” value in 
both cases being less than 0.01. 


The only significant difference in results 
between treated groups became evident in 
groups 6 and 7, which received respectively 25 
and 50 mg./kg. of iodide as cuprous iodide. 


The results of the activity of iodide on the 
formation of granuloma tissue are shown in 


Illustrating the granuloma pouch technic of Selye, 
from top to bottom: Entire granoloma pouch after 
anti-inflammatory treatment; granuloma pouch 
without treatment; ‘partial discetion of anti-inflam- 
matory treated ganuloma pouch; and partial di- 
section of untreated ganoloma pouch. 
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table 3. Iodide, 76.5 mg./kg. daily derived 
from cuprous iodide, produced a highly signifi- 
cant decrease in tissue weight, as did the inter- 
mediate dose of 50 mg./kg. of iodide daily. The 
low dose, 25 mg./kg. each day, reduced the 
weight of tissue, but the result was not signifi- 
cant at the 5% level (p>0.05). 


With potassium iodide, a significant reduc- 
tion in tissue weight was achieved only with 
75 mg./kg. of iodide administered daily 
(p<0.02). 


Again as with the fluid exudate values, the 
response increased as the dose of drug in- 
creased. Graph 1 illustrates granuloma tissue 
weight values wherein the response, as a per- 
cent of the control value, is plotted against the 
logarithm of the iodide dose. The values for 
cuprous iodide fall on a straight line. The dose, 
is therefore, proportional to the response within 
the range of doses tested. 


When plotted in an identical manner, the 
results with potassium iodide do not fall on a 
straight line. In this case, as in the results 
with the fluid exudate, the highest dose of 
potassium iodide (75 mg./kg. of iodide) did 
not give a response proportionately larger than 
the intermediate dose. These facts indicate 
that the upper limit of effectiveness of potas- 
sium iodide, as used in these experiments, has 
been approximated. 


It may be noted from previous work‘ that 
cuprous iodide in an oral dose of 250 mg./kg. 
daily, representing 160 mg./kg. of iodide ion 
daily, reduced the fluid volume to an average 


TABLE 3. Fluid Volume and Tissue Weight of Granuloma 
Pouch with Various Treatments 














Treatment 
Todide 
mg./kg./ 
day and No. Fluid Tissue 
Gr. source rats volume§ cc. weight§ gm. 
1 Contro— 10 1165+165 2874013 
dist. H,O 
0.1 cc. 
daily 
75—KI 10 8.85 + 1.43 1.99 + 0.29§§ 
SO—KI 10 7.20 + 1.71§§§ 2.01 + 0.26 
25—KI 10 11.00 + 2.35 2.36 + 0.28 
+ 


75—Cu,], 9 4.61 + 1.62$§§§ 1.63 + 0.3088g§ 
50—Cu,I, 10 4.80 + 0.79§8$§ 1.80 + 0.108g8s 
25—Cu,], 10 8.55 + 1.54 2.26 + 0.35 





|| A aAUNawn 


§Mean + standard error —S.E. = / > — x)? 


§$§Compared with control value p< 0.02 
§§§Compared with control value p< 0.05 
§$§§§ Compared with control value p<0.01 
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GRAPH 1. Dose Response Curve of Potassium lodide and 
Cuprous lodide on Tissue Weights in 
the Granuloma Pouch 
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of 1.7 cc. and the tissue weight to an average 
of 0.83 gm. These results indicate that cuprous 
iodide is not only more active than potassium 
iodide in reducing the fluid exudate at equiva- 
lent doses of iodide ion, but is also active over 
a greater dosage range. 


Summary 


Using the granuloma pouch technic as the 
standard test method, it has been demonstrated 
that (1) the iodide ion per se possesses anti- 
inflammatory properties, (2) that these anti-in- 
flammatory properites are not dependent upon 
the adrenal, (3) that within limits, the re- 
sponses to iodides are proportional to the dose, 
and (4) that cuprous iodide, in equivalent 
doses of iodide ion, demonstrates a greater 
activity than potassium iodide. In addition, it 
has been suggested that cuprous iodide is active 
over a greater dosage range than is potassium 
iodide. 
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Radio-active Research 
Slated for Kansas University 


A recent grant of $25,000. from the Mark 
L. Morris Animal Foundation has opened the 
way toward new researches with radio-active 
substances at the University of Kansas. 


Recognizing the notable achievements with 
radioisotope tracer research in human defici- 
ency diseases, this new research will extend 
such uses of radioactive tracers to the study 
of comparable nutritional deficiencies in small 
animals. It also will open the way for the 
modification of isotope tracer methods used 
with man for use in the diagnosis of metabolic 
diseases of animals. 


Founder and president of the Foundation 
is Dr. Mark L. Morris of Topeka a noted con- 
sultant in the field of animal nutrition, whose 
achievements in the field led to the creation of 
a widespread program for the support of uni- 
versity research. In addition to the program 
at Kansas University, the Foundation supports 
research in this field at Cornell University, 
Rutgers University, University of Minnesota, 
Oklahoma State University, Colorado State 
University and Texas A. & M. 


This project consists of a fellowship in radia- 
tion biophysics granted to Dr. Gilbert Fischer, 
a graduate of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois, who has com- 


Dr. Gilbert Fischer testing speci- 
mens for activity of radioactive io- 
dine. The pH Meter in the lower 
left corner measures acidity or al- 
kalinity of chemical fluids. 


pleted a fifteen month internship at the Angell 








Memorial Animal Hospital in Boston. The 
fellowship will permit Doctor Fischer to study 
for a master degree in radiation biophysics. 

Doctor Fischer will investigate the modifica- 
tion of radioisotope tracer methods by means of 
which the functions of the thyroid, pancreas, 
liver and endocrine glands in animals may be 
evaluated in relation to their effect on obesity 
and longevity. A portion of the grant provides 
funds for the purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies for the research. 


The work will be the basis of a thesis in 
radiation biophysics under the direction of Dr. 
Frank E. Hoecker, professor of physics and 
biophysics, and Dr. Edward I. Shaw, assistant 
professor of radiation biophysics. It probably 
will cover a period of 2% years. 
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Insurance for Dogs 


In making application for life insurance on 
dogs, identifying noseprints must be submitted 
with application. This requirement is subject 
of press release of the underwriters, Animal 
Insurance Company of America, 92 Liberty 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


A dog’s noseprint is an identification pattern 
as infallible as a human fingerprint. The under- 
writers requirement is to prevent a substitution 
when a death claim is made. Application has 
a space set aside for the noseprint which will 
be compared with that taken after death on 
the death claim. 

Taking a dog’s noseprint is simple. No spe- 
cial equipment is required other than an ordi- 
nary ink stamp pad. 


v v v 


Tranquilizing drugs do not change per- 
manently the disposition of patients. 



















Concerning The Safety of N-Butyl 
Chloride As A Whipworm 
Anthelminitic 


LEON F. WHITNEY, D.V.M., Orange, Connecticut 


Based on a careful study, it has been shown 
that, in Connecticut, more adult dogs are in- 
fected with whipworms than with any other 
species of intestinal parasite. We know too 
that many cases are missed entirely because 
only a heavy concentration of NaNO, solution 
will float ova, and too often no hydrometer 
readings of the solution are taken before com- 
mencing a brine-flotation examination. 

Several methods of whipworm eradication 
have been tried in the past. The first success- 
ful one was the author’s hydrogen peroxide 
treatment administered as a 1.5% solution 
rectally. There was no question of the efficacy 
because every parasite touched by the per- 
oxide solution was destroyed. Unfortunately 
the peroxide gives off five times its own volume 
of oxygen which sometimes ballooned sections 
of the intestine and produced hemorrhagic 
patches, the dog passing bloody stools for a 
few days which alarmed owners. This theo- 
retically good idea proved impracticable in 
practice. 

Next, n-butyl chloride was tested and advo- 
cated. It certainly destroyed the worms which 
it touched, but since many of the worms were 
sheltered in the cecum and since n-butyl chlor- 
ide proved exceedingly nauseating at the dosage 
necessary to destroy whipworms, it was almost 
useless. 

The idea of using an antiemetic with n- 
butyl chloride was tried with fair success. If 
a barbiturate was used, the dog needed to be so 
far anesthetized as to appear intoxicated, in 
order for one to be reasonably certain the dog 
did not vomit when the anthelmintic was given. 

After both of these latter methods, physics 
were advocated. 

A third method was invoked with the drug 
whipcide.® This enabled the veterinarian to 
do a fairly satisfactory job, although fecal 
examinations before and after administration 
did not indicate as thorough a clean-out as 
could be desired. 

In 1954 Dr. George D. Whitney and the 
writer published a paper in which was dis- 
cussed a method which worked out in our 


@®Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


*Whitney, Leon F., and Whitney, Geo. D., The 
Removal of Whipworme | by n-butyl Chloride. Vet. 
Med., 49:78 (Fe 954. 
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practice.* It involved using n-butyl chloride | 


in repeated doses. This present paper continues 


that discussion and sets the safe, effective dose © 


based on deworming hundreds of dogs by the 
method. I can now report on its safety, ef- 
ficiency, and the effect of repeated doses on 
general health and fertility. 


The method employed is: After fasting for 


24 hours, the dog is given 1 cc. of n-butyl © 
chloride for each 10-12 Ib. of body weight. 7 
The dose is repeated every hour until five © 


doses have been given. No physic is admin- 
istered so that the drug may enter the cecum. 
Two hours after the last dose a feeding is 
given. The drug also eliminates hookworms 
and roundworms. ‘Actually, each dose is al- 
most the single recommended dose for these 
two parasites, but for whipworms it is given 
five times. 


I have tried one-half this amount, two, three, — 


and four doses, making fecal examination after 
each system. The five-dose method is nearly 
100% effective. 


Nausea is also never observed because in- 7 


dividual doses are so small they produce no 
discomfort. I do not think it produces a cumu- 
lative effect but merely keeps a concentration 
sufficient to kill intestinal parasites moving 
through the intestines and into the cecum, so 
there is little chance of parasites being missed. 


A physic defeats the purpose and because of © 
the low toxicity of n-butyl chloride is not 


needed. 


In our experimental kennel there are about 60 ” 


mature Redbone Coonhounds and Beagles are 
maintained at all times. Every dog has been 
treated, including pregnant bitches, every 
three months for two years. Besides these, 
all older puppies which exhibit any whipworm 
eggs in the stools are dewormed by the method. 


In the Whitney Veterinary Clinic several 
hundred dogs have been successfully treated by 
the divided dose method. 


Only three sizes of capsules have been used: 
1 cc., 2.5 cc., and 5 cc. A Beagle or Cocker 
Spaniel is given 2 cc.; a Setter, Pointer, Coon- 
hound, German Shepherd 5 cc. in each dose. 
Great Danes, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, 
10 cc. It has not been found necessary to be 
exact in figuring dosage. 


No ill effect of any kind have been observed. 
It has not stopped or set back growth, nor 
caused abortion, nor interfered with subsequent 
fertility. In all, nearly 2,000, 5 cc. capsules, 
over 300, 2.5 cc., and over 3,000, 1 cc. size 
have been administered with no deleterious ef- 
fects and with a most efficient result. 
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A Stamp to Honor the American 
Veterinarian 
HAROLD J. ASHE, Beaumont, California 


Viewed by any standard, the contributions 
of the veterinary profession to agriculture and 
public health, as well as to the welfare of man- 
kind, deserve recognition. With the approach- 
ing centennial of the founding of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, it would seem 
appropriate that a special commemorative 
stamp be issued to honor as one the veterina- 
rian and his profession. It is not too early to 
consider a design appropriate to the subject and 
accurate in details. 


The first commemorative stamp was issued 
in 1893 as an adjunct to the public relations 
program attending the World Fair at Chicago, 
and at the same time marked the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus. The issue itself spelled out 
a humble tribute to greatness, and as such it 
was passed into the hands of all who used the 
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The Veterinarian 


Photograph of the handsome statue and sculptured 
relief in the background adorning the beautiful 
Quadrangle of the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
lowa State College, Ames. It has been suggested 
that this well-executed work of Sculptor Christian 
Petersen form the basis for a commemorative stamp 
honoring the veterinarian. 


We are gateful to Dean |. A. Merchant and Mr. 
Christian Peterson for supplying the photographic 
study from which this engraving was prepared. 


United States mails. Since that time the first 
commemorative issue has become a collector’s 
item, a rare gem vied for by philatelists. 

Anyone who has read the record can hardly 
deny the greatness of the veterinary profession. 
This is not to say that in its march through 
the years the veterinary profession has always 
been wise, for greatness does not imply wis- 
dom. It implies rather the full use of its posi- 
tion in culture and science, and in this sense 
the veterinary profession has manifested great- 
ness. It has, so to speak, put flesh on the 
skeletal frame of scientific progress in the field 
of animal medicine. For this it deserves recog- 
nition. 

Now, within the shadow of its 100th anni- 
versary in the United States, the veterinary 
profession stands ready to join the hundreds of 
other professions, events, persons, industries — 
all of them commemorated with a special issue 
of postage stamps — who have put on the cloak 
of age and achievement. 


History of Commemorative Issues 


During the 50 years following the issuance 
of the first commemorative stamp, several hun- 
dred designs were ordered by Congress as 
tributes to famous people, historical events, 
and American shrines. In 1944, however, a 
sharp departure was made in subjects of com- 
memorative postage stamps. In that year four 
special stamps were issued honoring a number 
of industries, among them the railroad, steam- 
ship, telegraph, and motion picture industries. 

In the past several years, diverse groups, in- 
dustries, professions and associations have had 
special stamps issued as congressional endorse- 
ments to the part they played on the American 
scene. These include doctors, youth, the poul- 
try industry, volunteer firemen, Boy Scouts, 
4-H Clubs, the American Bar Association, and 
many others. A move is now underway to get 
a stamp honoring dentists. 

Why not a stamp honoring American veter- 
inarians and veterinary medicine? Both as in- 
dividuals and as members of a professional 
group, veterinarians have much to point to with 
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pride. Modestly, but in all seriousness, the vet- 
erinarian has more claim to recognition than 
a number of groups and industries thus far 
honored. 


This recognition, however, may come only if 
members of the profession insistently urge issu- 
ance of such a special postage stamp. What 
should be done? Local, state and national so- 
cieties should develop designs. These should 
be discussed in the literature. Ultimately asso- 
ciations should pass resolutions asking for the 
issuance of such a commemorative stamp. 
These resolutions should be backstopped with 
cogent reasons why this honor is deserved and 
long overdue. In addition, individual veter- 
inarians should address letters to their Con- 
gressmen enlisting his support in the project. 
Letters should go also to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Washington 25, D. C. 


oe. a 


Dean Emeritus G. H. Hart Honored 
by University of California Alumni 








E STP TART Saas BABOONS en 


A portrait of Dr. G. H. Hart, dean emeritus 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, was presented to 
the school last January during the annual 
Midwinter Conference. Funds for the paint- 
ing were raised by alumni who were in school 
during Doctor Hart’s tenure of office. 


Doctor Hart became dean in 1948. He 
retired five years later, in 1954. 
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Michigan Forms Advisory 
Committee 


The formation of a Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Association was announced recently by Dr. 
Stephen R. Kelly, president. 


Members of the Committee, the first such 
non-professional advisory council in the 75- 
year history of the M.V.M.A., are Keith Mid- 
dleton, prominent Lake Orion (Michigan) 
dairy farmer; S. P. Clickner, Detroit dog 
fancier and breeder of show dogs; and Clifton 
Johnson, managing director of the Michigan 
Humane Society. 


The Committee will provide the non-profes- 
sional point of view on matters of veterinary 
medical practice in the care of large animals, 
small animals, and in the public service field. 


“We believe the availability of such counsel 
and guidance will contribute substantially to a 
better understanding between the veterinarian 
and his clients,” Doctor Kelly stated. 


“As with human medicine, the practice of 
veterinary medicine has become increasingly 
complex due to the development of new medi- 
cations, drugs, and surgical technics. We feel 
that there is a vital need for closer contact 
with public attitudes to insure a continuing 
high level of professional service.” 


There are now more than 600 veterinarians 
engaged in large and small animal practice and 
in public health service in Michigan. 


v v v 


A Practitioner’s Dream 


Probably every practitioner dreams of the 
day when one of his wealthy clients dies and 
leaves him a sizeable legacy. And why not. 
It has happened and not too infrequently. 
Recently, a woman phoned to say that she 
was making out her will and would it be 
all right to leave me a bequest. I got so 
excited I could hardly mumble that it would 
be appreciated. Then she added that she 
would like to leave $5000. to care for the 
pets of indigents; but the woman is only 
about 40 years of age and healthy. Surely, 
she will out live me by at least 20 years and 
there goes my dream of a new hospital again. 
—Clifford L. McGinnis, D.V.M. 


v v v 


Household pets in the U. S. consume over 
2,000,000,000 Ib. of food annually. 
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Novobiocin Therapy In Feline 
Pneumonitis: A Case Report 
LEWIS K. TODD,* D.V.M., and 
HOWARD L. WRIGHT,* D.V.M., 
Tacoma, Washington 


Two previous reports** on use of alba- 
mycin® (novobiocin) in dogs and cats have 
been published in the recent literature. One 
of these* included two cases of feline pneu- 
monitis treated by oral and parenteral routes. 
The present report summarizes experience with 
the antibiotic in 21 additional cases of feline 
pneumonitis, with special comment on eight 
typical cases. 


Feline pneumonitis is caused by the virus 
Miyagawanella felis, a member of the psit- 
tacosis-lymphogranuloma venereum group. In 
human beings, M. psittacii causes psittacosis 
or ornithosis, M. lymphogranulomatis causes 
lymphogranuloma venereum, and M. pneu- 
moniae causes primary atypical pneumonia. 
Feline pneumonitis is highly infectious. It is 
characterized by sneezing, coughing, muco- 
purulent oculonasal discharges, febrility, and 
malaise. 





@®The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Lakewood Veterinary Hospital. 


Data on eight representative cases of feline 
pneumonitis are presented in table 1. Patients 
range in age from four months to three years; 
weights range from 3% pounds to eight pounds. 
Treatment was initiated by intramuscular in- 
jection of albamycin, usually as a single intra- 
muscular injection, incorporating the appropri- 
ate dose (7 to 10 mg. per lb.) in % cc. 
of the supplied diluent. Continuing treatment, 
on hospitalized or outpatient basis, consisted 
of oral administration of albamycin syrup (125 
mg. novobiocin calcium per 5 cc.), at levels 
ranging from 12 to 20 mg. per lb. Total dosage 
during the course of albamycin therapy ranged 
from 100 to 1,650 mg. Response was generally 
excellent. Temperatures returned to normal 
within 24 to 48 hours in the majority of the 
cases, and within four days in two of the re- 
ported cases. Average course of therapy was 
five days. 


REFERENCES 


i. Haas, K. B., Connor, N. D., and Davidson, J. L., 
Oral Use Of A New Antibiotic In Dogs and Cats. 
Vet. Med., 51:581, 1956. 


2. Todd, L. K., and Wright, H. L., Oral And Parent- 
eral Albamycin Therapy In Cats. Vet. Med., 52:399, 
1957. 





TABLE 1. Parenteral and Oral Albamycin Therapy in Feline Pneumonitis 


—_ — ee ee _ 


Age Wt. days dose 


yr. Symptoms Ib. Dose treated mg. Response Comment 





20 mg./kg. im. 3 7 950 102.4 F,, 24 hr.; 101.6 Supportive ther- 
days; 40 mg./kg.; F. and resumed eating apy (B-complex 
orally 4 days 72 hr.; complete re- normal saline glu- 





6 mo. 103.5 F., anorexia, 6 
pneumonitis 


covery, no relapse cose) 
3 103.8 F., anorexia, 7.5 18 mg./kg. i.m. 5 250 103.0 F., 24 hr.; 101.2 Supportive ther- 
severe pneumonitis F. and resumed eating apy 
Sth day 
4mo. 102.4 F., eating, 3.5 20 mg./kg. im. 3 100 102.0 F., 2 hr.; sneez- 


sneezing, coughing, 
mild pneumonitis, 
offspring of above 


ing & coughing con- 

tinued for 1 wk. after 

therapy; complete re- 

covery 

2 104.0 F., anorexia, 7.5 16 mg./kg. im. 30 10 1650 102.0 F., 24 hr.; eating 
coughing, pne- mg./kg. orally 72 hr.; coughing for 2 
umonitis b.i.d. weeks after therapy; 

complete recovery 


6 mo. 102.0 F., mild pne- 5 25 mg./kg. orally 7 385 Complete recovery 


umonitis 
2 103.0 F., cough, 8 18 mg./kg. im. 3 3+ - 101.4 F., 72 hr.; eating; Outpatient 
pneumonitis days; 30 mg./kg. coughing continued for 
orally b.i.d. 2 weeks; complete re- 
covery 
3 103.0 F., cough, 8 18 mg./kg. im. 3 3+ - 101.4 F., eating, 72 hr.; Outpatient 
pneumonitis days; 30 mg./kg. coughing continued 2 
orally b.i.d. weeks; complete  re- 
covery 
4mo. 103.0 F., pne- 4 15 mg./kg. orally 3+ - Complete recovery Outpatient 
umonitis tid. 
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CLIFFORD L. McGINNIS, D.V.M. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Summer Eczema 


By the time this appears in print, autumn 
will be here, we will have had our first frost, 
and the complex problem of why dogs scratch 
in July, August, and September can be filed 
away for another year. It might be helpful 
and worth while to review this past summer’s 
experience with summer eczema. 


I spent nine months of World War II in Ma- 
nila during a dry season at a time when every 
American G.I. started to scratch. It was a non- 
specific eczema and the medics had us painted 
with every imaginable color and every imagin- 
able drug. As I remember, the predominating 
colors were yellow and purple. It was the 
darndest itch. It would start with a tingling 
sensation on the skin, then it would feel like a 
saber dance with needles. Due to the inevitable 
scratching there soon would be a patch of moist 
eczema. I believe this must be similar to a dog’s 
sensation when it starts to itch. 

The natives told us that as soon as the rainy 
season started, our skins would all clear up— 
and they were right. By the same reasoning, I 
tell owners that if we can only keep their pets 
comfortable until after the first frost, all will 
be well. 

This summer we have used a considerable 
amount of meticorten® subcutaneously, and it 
has served wonderfully well. We use the recom- 
mended dose of 1 mg. per lb. body weight. 

Our experience with it may or may not com- 
pare with yours. None of the cortisone prod- 
ucts, given orally appear to relieve symptoms 
of pruritus. 

If a dog is presented with moist, weepy les- 
ions, meticorten does not hasten recovery of 
that specific area, but it does appear to relieve 
the itching sensation. When used on the dog 
that scratches all day and night, but has no 
open lesions, the first dose protects for from 
three to four weeks. Subsequent doses appear 
to give relief of slightly shorter duration as the 
number of injections increase. 

We have at least a dozen cases that are re- 
ferred to us every summer because of chronic 
skin lesions with pruritus. We have given these 


@®Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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patients a lot of comfort last week in August 
and the first week in September. . 

At this point we have had to resort to the 
old methods used in our practice for years, 
which are known to have only limited value, | 
These include: Change diet, avoid lawn grasses 
and weed patches, apply therapeutic agent 
in baths, administrate foreign proteins, local 
application of drugs as lotions, ointment, et 
cetera. 

Appetites are voracious following the use of 
meticorten and the obese dog generally be- 
comes even more obese. We warn owners to 
restrict food intake. We also warn them to 
keep the back door unlocked, because urine 
out-put is tripled for a few days post-treatment, — 

We have not observed any ill effects from its 
use but we have made a lot of people happy 
this summer. Now we are anxious to know if 
it will work as well on these same dogs next — 
summer. ‘ 


v v v 


The ligament on the right ovary of dogs is | 
always shorter than the left. Sometimes on the 
spay operation it is impossible to get the ovary 
through the skin incision so it can be easily” 
ligated. When this happens, the belly opening 
should be enlarged to admit the index finger. 
Then, with the ovary held taut by strumming 
the ligament as one would a guitar string, it 
will break down without rupturing the artery. 
After that it can be easily withdrawn from the 
belly and ligated. 

In closing the wound, a row of interrupted 
cat gut sutures should be burried through the 
fascia, muscle, and peritoneum. By closing the 
skin wound with cat gut, removal of the suture” 
becomes unnecessary. 


v v v 


Does anyone know how to trim toenails 
without making one or more bleed? We use 
a styptic powder that we get from a barber 


supply house to stop bleeding. It is basically 
ferric sulphate. I would be interested in hear- 
ing of anything better. Its worth $10. to 
trim the nails of some dogs. 
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It’s to your advantage 


use biologicals that 
exceed standards 


Fromm Laboratories have never produced 
biologicals that merely meet minimum stand- 
ards. These I aboratories have always believed 
the veterinarian gains much more by use of 
biologicals that exceed these standards. 
When the skill, knowledge and experience of 
the veterinarian are supplemented with bio- 
logicals of the highest efficacy it is only then 
that he is giving owners of animals whose 
health is entrusted to his care the highest 
degree of service it is possible for him to 
render. These, and only these, are the biologi- 
cals that Fromm Laboratories are interested 
in producing. 





Fromm biologicals are sold only to graduate veterinarians. 


FROMM 


Laboratories, Inc. 
Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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ARMOUR 


with the canine 


TABLETS ACCEPTED FREE 


simple to administer 


excellent conditioning agent for 
skin and coat 


eliminates problems of finicky e 


vitamin-mineral deficiency readi 
corrected with Caminal S 


sick and normal dogs eat their 


For complete Technical data Write: 


Manager Professional Relations 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
P.O. Box 511, Kankakee, Illinois 


ARMOUR 


® 


SUPPLY: Bottles of 50 Tablets. 
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WILLIAM L. SIPPEL, B.S., V.M.D., M.S., Ph.D. 


Kissimmee, Florida 


Laboratory Tests for Mastitis 


Veterinarians in dairy sections can assist their 
‘clients in mastiis control by furnishing ac- 
“curate information on the bacteriological status 
Hof udders. Only with such information can 
/ an intelligent approach to control and eradica- 
Stion be made. 


© In areas having a state supported mastitis 
» control program utilizing bacteriological exam- 
Fination of milk samples, there will be little 
©need for this service to be furnished by the 
ipractitioner. However, in states where this 
service is not provided it will be a practice 
and dispensing business builder. 


A series of tests for detection of mastitis 
wan be performed readily by the practitioner 
for an assistant trained by him. These iaclude 
ethe (1) Hotis test, (2) the Breed smear, and 
13) culture of positive milk samples and the 
lantibiotic sensitivity testing of the organisms. 

practitioner can do number one, one and 
‘two, or all three, as desired. It is strongly 
Tecommended that at least numbers one and 
two be performed. 


Equipment Needed 


No. I: Milk sample bottles and screw caps’; 
Hotis test solution*®; pressure cooker; incu- 
tor.* 

No. 2: Bacteriological loop*; microscope 
ides’; methylene blue stain’; xylene’; alco- 
| 95%.* 

No. 3: Blood agar plates‘; antibiotic sensi- 
vity discs. 

| One milliliter of Hotis test solution is added 
) each vial which is then sterilized in an auto- 
Have or pressure cooker. The lids are put 
m loosely for autoclaving and tightened only 
iter cooling following removal from the auto- 
ave. 


1. A. S. Aloe Co., 5566 Kingsbury St., St. Louis 
Mo. Bottles— Cat. No. 81821-26. Order with 
bs. Equivalent bottles available from all labora- 
y supply houses. 

2. Purchase from veterinary supply house. 

8. A very satisfactory incubator can be made 

0 an old refrigerator equipped with a chick 
boder wafer thermostat and a light bulb “or 
t source. 

4. Hyland Laboratories, 4501 Colorado Blvd., Los 
Beles 39, Calif. 

50. Bryan, C. S. and Devereux, E. D., A Compari- 
h of the Microscopic Test, Hotis Test and Blood 
far Plate in Detecting Streptococci of Mastitis in 
ik. Cornell Vet., 27:67, 1937. 
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It is suggested that the fee for the test be 
collected at the time the bottles are given to 
the dairyman. Fewer bottles are lost this way. 
It is preferable for the veterinarian to demon- 
strate disinfection of the ends of the teats with 
cotton and alcohol the first time so a minimum 
of manure contaminated samples will be re- 
ceived at the later tests. 


Procedure No. 1 


When the samples are received they are in- 
cubated at 37.5C. (98.6 F.) for 18-24 hours 
and examined. They are then returned to the in- 
cubator and incubated an additional 24 hours 
and read again. If mastitis organisms are not 
present the color of the milk will remain un- 
changed, a light purple. The presence of 


Streptococcus agalactiae is indicated by yellow 
colonies on the sides of the tube, yellow sedi- 
ment in the bottom of the tube, or a yellow- 
green color of the milk (fig. 1). 


Figure 1. 











Micrococci (staphylococci) produce a slight 
fading of the normal color and red to rust 
colored flakes on the side or sediment in the 
bottom of the tube. Colon organisms (usual- 
ly contaminants) often cause a peptonization 
of the milk in which the column becomes 
whey-like with a curd in the bottom of the 
tube. In recent years in many areas, micro- 
cocci (staphylococci) have become the most 
frequent and most troublesome cause of mas- 
titis. 

Bryan and Devereaux® found that the 24 
hour incubation of quarter samples revealed 
64.3% of mastitis streptococci as compared 
with the microscopic examination of Breed 
smears. Forty-eight hour incubation raised 
the level to 78.6%. 


Procedure No. 2 


It is recommended that all positive samples 
be smeared on slides and stained in order to 
make definitely identify organisms involved. 
It is preferable to examine all samples in this 
manner. Four samples can be examined on 
a single slide. A drop of milk from a well 
shaken tube (after 24 or 48 hours incubation) 
is placed on the slide and smeared into the 
shape of a centimeter square. These are air 
dried and placed in xylene for one minute. 
After drying, they are placed in alcohol for 
one minute. The remainder of the procedure 
is as follows: Dry and place in the stain one 
to two minutes. After drying, rinse in tap 
water and examine. One pound butter dishes 
for the stains and a slide rack that holds 12 
slides will greatly facilitate the staining pro- 
cedure. The high dry lens (470X) will usual- 
ly give sufficient magnification to distinguish 
the long chain streptococci (usually Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae) from short chain varieties 
and micrococci (staphylococci). 


Procedure No. 3 


To do a complete job it is necessary to know 
whether the micrococci (staphylococci) in- 
volved are hemolytic (a commonly used cri- 
terion for pathogenicity). To determine this, 
it is necessary to plate the samples in question 
on blood agar plates. These can be made or 
purchased.* Hemolysis is indicated by a clear- 
ing of the media surrounding a colony, a 
greenish color in this area, or a combination 
of both. 


The mastitis problem facing many practi- 
tioners today is what to do with stubborn 
cases that have been treated unsuccessfully by 
the farmer. 


In order to approach this intelli- 
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gently it is necessary to run an antibiotic sen- 
sitivity test on a sample from the quarters in 
question. 


v v v 


International Conference on 
Livestock Stress 


The world’s first concerted scientific effort 
to determine the effects of unusual stress on 
the health, weight and meat quality of livestock, 
and to seek new methods of preventing such 
stress, will be made at Kansas City, Mo., on 
December 10, when leading veterinary authori- 
ties from many states and several foreign coun- 
tries will gather at the First International Re- 
search Conference on the Effects of Stress on 
Livestock. The conference is being sponsored 
by Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories of Kansas 
City, Mo., and will convene at the Muehlebach 
Hotel as an all-day conference. 


That stress has been an important factor in 
the Incidence of “shipping fever” and other 
diseases has been recognized for some time, to 
such an extent that these diseases have become 
known under the general name of “stress dis- 
eases.” In addition to actual disease, however, 
stress is believed to be the principal cause of 
weight loss and injuries in shipment and of 
what is known as the “dark cutter syndrome” a 
condition which affects the quality of meat of 
livestock. It is thought to be the effect of 
stress causing incomplete drainage of blood 
after slaughtering. The combined economic 
loss directly ascribable to stress disease is 
claimed to approach $1,000,000,000 annually. 

Among those who will participate in con- 
ference deliberations will be Dr. A. H. Quin, 
former president of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association who will be chairman; 
Dr. Carl A. Brandly, dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of Ill- 
inois; Dr. Harold D. Hedrick, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry at the University of Mis- 
souri; Dr. Nelson B. King, research veterina- 
rian of the Ohio State University, Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Dr. Roy S. Nichols, pro- 
fessor of veterinary physiology of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Dr. Alvin B. Hoerlein of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dr. S. K. Sinha, formerly of 
the University of Manila and the University of 
Pennsylvania, now director of biological re- 
search at Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas 
City; Dr. A. R. Haskell, director of pharma- 
cological research at Jensen-Salsbery; Dr. M. 
D. Sutter, Jensen-Salsbery, director of field 
research and Mr. Ray Cuff, Kansas City Live- 
stock Commissioner. 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 

ANESTHESIA 


MK 8 DM bD iB° 


Methetharimide, PARLAM RADE 









THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 









. +e INCREASES RESPIRATION 
|... RESTORES REFLEXES 
.» SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 
¢ As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 


¢ For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
barbiturate anesthesia. 
’ lied in 10 ml., ¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
MIKEDIMIDE is SUPPEY dose . : 
60 mi. and 120 ml. multiple overdose and respiratory depression. 
vials for parenteral vse ¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
during and after prolonged surgery. 





MIKEDIMIDE 
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Literature available on request. 


*Patent applied for. 





CORPORATION @ 340Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 





SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 





“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or less, $3.50—minimum 
charge; additional words 10 cents each. Re- 
lies sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
2) cents additional to cover forwarding post- 
age. Remittance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers cannot be supplied. Address 
our inquiry to key number, care VETERI- 
ARY MEDICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


To assure inclusion, copy must be supplied 
by the 5th of the month preceding date of is- 
sue (January 5 for February issue: February 
5 for March issue, etc.). 











FOR SALE: Heavy duty cattle chute gates guaran- 
teed to restrain any size animal. Full price $34.88. 
Free folder upon request. V. 907 12th Street, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


WANTED: Experienced veterinarian for six weeks 
vacation. Start Jonungy 1, 1958. Small Animal Hos- 
ving qua 





pital, Chicago area. rters. Write stating 
school, age, experience and salary srpeee. Address 
x 389, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


FOR SALE: Get full iine up of all kennel blanks, 
forms, contracts, and certificates by sending $1. for 
Kennel Blanks Sample Kit. Subscribe to Dog World 
—$5. two years. Ju hi Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 16, Ml. 


LEASE OR PURCHASE: Want to lease or purchase 
small animal practice or mixed practice predomi- 
nately small animal in East or Midwest. Address 
Box , care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


GEM EAR CLAMPS (patented). Acclaimed by lead- 
ing veterinarians. Precision instruments designed to 
eliminate guesswork in ear cropping. Assures beau- 
tiful ear trim. Circular on request. Joseph J. Cleary, 
Chance Run Kennels, Route 3 at Route 123, Hanover, 
Mass. (Assinippi P.O.). 


VETERINARIAN WANTED: with Massachusetts 
license, for general practice (bulk-small animals), 
excellent working conditions, modern equipped hos- 
pital. State qualification, experience, references, and 
sala: expected. Address Box 393, care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 


FOR SALE: Established small and large animal 
ractice. New hospital and lovely home in southern 
chigan. $12,000. down. Immediate possession. Ad- 

dress Box 391, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 




















FOR SALE: Used ey x-ray, complete with 
flouroscope. Also cases for carrying head and con- 
trols. Address Box 392, care 


Excellent condition. 
INARY MEDICINE. 

























The choice of 
leading veteri- 
narians from 
coast to coast! 
The only chute in 
the world with 
front and side 
opening! 

© CATTLE CHUTES 
* CALF TABLES © SCALES 
@ FEEDERS © CORRAL 
PANELS © GATES 
Free Catalog 


HELDENBRAND & SON 
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it’s dependable, inexpensive, and in many ways 

superior for your personal use and recommen- 

dation. Write for a FULL size box — FREE. 
Sterling Research Corp. 

Div. VM Sidway Bldg. Buffalo, 3, N. Y, 
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The French Horse 


To the average observer it might have ap- 
peared that there was a minimum of clear, high 
purpose to the life of Slim Ronsim. He was 
tall, walked with an inglorious gait, drank al- 
most anything without complaint, and was gen- 
erally considered rather worthless. But Slim 
was a horseman, and in the 114th Cavalry 
Regiment just prior to WWII, an expert horse- 
man was hard to find. . 

The animals belonging to the Kansas Na- 
tional Guard unit were as gentle as plow horses 
for the most part, and horse soldiering was a 
pretty tame affair. Slim made an excellent 
figure in the saddle, especially when “posting,” 
an army form of riding that defies description 
and not many cowboys can even stand to 
watch. Although Slim could and did absorb 
a staggering amount of insult without com- 
plaint, he was apt to be delicate when someone 
mentioned his “posting.” It was frequently 
offered as a topic for conversation. 

During the Minnesota maneuvers in 1940, 
Slim came into his own. He was credited with 
a ride that won for him the respect of the Kan- 
sas horse soldiers and at the same time forever 
scuttled all nasty cracks about Ronsim’s “post- 
ing” in the saddle. And a French horse had 
something to do with it. 

National Guard units did not have enough 
mounts for all of their members in those days; 
in fact, they usually had just half enough. The 
officers and noncoms got the best mounts, then 
the older men had their choice. The worst of 
the lot went to the rookies. When the Kansans 
arrived in Minnesota, the Army generously 
furnished them with remounts. 

Remounts were semi-trained horses of un- 
known ancestory, most of them fresh from the 
Wyoming mountains. This particular bunch 
had been sold to the Freach Army. Due to the 
fall of France in the spring of 1940, that um 
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fortunate country was unable to take delivery. 
What really burned off the boys was the fact 
that the government rented the horses back 
from France at $2. a day. The horse soldiers 
were paid only $1. a day and had to groom the 
nags to boot. 

One of the French horses developed into 
something of a bucker. It slammed two or 
three Kansans into the dust so hard that they 
were forced to spend the rest of the maneuvers 
in the hospital at Little Falls. Finally the com- 
mander took the gamy outlaw out of action. 
There was a standing bet for miles around that 
even Slim Ronsim couldn’t ride the Wyoming 
bucket of jolts. 

Slim got wind of the talk one Sunday morn- 
ing, shortly after some of his buddies had 
poured him into his tent. 


“One shot of whiskey,” he shouted. “One 
shot and I'll ride that French horse.” 


The really bright boys cut out the French 
horse and then hauled out Slim. Bets were 
running high. With all the money down, dis- 
aster struck. There wasn’t a shot of whiskey 
in the entire area. 


“Give me the bottle,” Slim growled. 


They gave him the bottle. He took a deep 
whiff, and climbed aboard. The bronc went 
high, broke in two, slammed down hard, then 
issued a spine rattling shoulder whip. On the 
second jump the French nag merely repeated 
its tricks, crashing into the dust like a keg of 
railroad spikes. Slim grabbed leather on that 
one and held tight. He was bleeding from his 
nose and ears. Three furious, belly-full-of- 
springs jumps and the horse broke into a run, 
heading due north. And that was the last any- 
one saw of Slim until he brought the horse 
back an hour later. 


The boys who had bet against Slim paid 
off, but all Slim ever got out of that ride was 
one smell of whiskey.—Charles Walters Jr. 


TOTAMIN 


T. M. Reg. 


® Amino Acids 
® Minerals and Vitamins 
SOLD THROUGH THE VETERINARIAN 


Write for an illustrated folder today 
or ask your distributor. 


NUTRITIONAL MINERALS 
Box 505, 404 E. 12th St. 








Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
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the Veterinarian's Clipper 


Professional clipping calls for Os- 
It’s the 
that assures long and satisfactory 
service. 
able, safe to use and easy to han- 
dle. With six different blades for 
every type of clipping and surgical 
shaving. 

JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. S7, 5025 N. Lydell 
Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


ependable clipper 


Shockproofed, comfort- 





Modern Hospital Appearance 





DURABLE. 
TUITS a re) 
LAsT! 


at Modest Cost... 
















FIBREPLEX 
KENNELS 





Fibreplex Kennels are su- 
perior one-piece molded 
fibreglass kennels, de- 
signed and engineered to 
the most exacting stand- 
ards for modern use. Man- 
ufactured from selected 
resins and fibreglass for 
maximum strength, dura- 
bility and utility, yet 
priced amazingly low. 


Coloring is an_ integral 
part of Fibreplex manu- 
facture, making them 
wear-resistant, stain-repel- 
ing, chemical-resistant and 
chip-proof. May be ob- 
tained in a variety of 


pleasing pastel shad 


Write Today for free lit- 
erature. 





FIBREPLEX 


P.O. Box 632 


Hawthorne, California 
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MEDICATED FEEDS 
make the DIFFERENCE When you advise s 
livestock growers pre 
eae and poultrymen — * 
have your answers ready 4 
on feed medication, py 
The New balanced rations and 4+ 
increased feed efficiency less 
HANDBOOK a 
act 
OF FEEDSTUFFS | 
per 
lief 
¢ PRODUCTION © FORMULATION @® MEDICATION e@ inj 
by Seiden and Pfander* res 
ceu 
The FIRST encyclopedic reference work on feeds and feed efficiency. age 
Hundreds of articles, thousands of brief entries, all in convenient A B C cer 


order, fully cross-indexed. 





Most comprehensive source of information on any kind of medicated feed: ; 
Growth stimulants, trace el: ts, vitamins, etc.: indications; tha 
doses for the different farm animals. be 

In addition—Formulation of rations: combination of a diets for the 
all species of animals, all age groups, all purposes. bla 
Feedstuff composition. Feed control regulations. pol 


Dangers to animals: bloat, poisonous plants, pests, etc. 


Production of pasture and range crops: other feed products 
and animal and plant by-products. 


First Reviews: *The authors: 
“Remarkably thorough and complete.” Rupo.puH SEweNn, D. Sc., Consultant on 
—The Farm Quarterly ) mg Pharmaceuticals, Kansas 
ity, Mo. 
“Arf encyclopedic compilation of facts and figures deal- W. H. Peanper, PuH.D., Professor of 
ing with feedstuffs drawn from thousands of publications.” Animal Husbandry (nutrition), Uni- 


—North American Veterinarian versity of Missouri 


600 double-coiumn pages, 180 illustrations, 60 tables only $8.00 


Just nublished- ae ORDER TODAY 
POULTRYMAN’S MANUAL | ens een Nw rece 10, ¥¥ 








¢ FLOCK MANAGEMENT AND Please send 

CHICKEN DISEASES ——-The HANDBOOK ee neruaal 

74 by Seiden and Pfander................ $8.00 

Veterinarians working toward a more effective di- —_-POULTRYMAN’'S MANUAL 
vision of responsibility and action between poultrymen S _  ERE Sy 4.50 
and themselves will value this Manual. It's easily under- for which I enclose $——____. (check or 
stood by the non-professional man who'll know what money order). No charge for shipping. 
he can do and when he must call the veterinarian — or It is understood that I may examine the 
waste effest end In th : Practical Poi books and return them (in good condi- 
aste efforts and money. In three parts: Practical Point- tion) within two weeks, if not satisfied 
ers; Flock Health; 140 Chicken Diseases. 300 pages, 50 and that the money I paid for the books 
figures $4.50 will be promptly refunded. 
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Penicillin Allergy Antidote 


MASON’S Zece KENNEL RUNS 


Successful clinical trails of the first drug 
prepared as a specific for penicillin reactions 
were reported at the Antibiotic Symposium held 
in New York City recently. 

Allergic reactions following antibiotic thera- 
py, especially penicillin, are serious conditions 
in human medicine. Veterinarians have had 
less unfavorable experience but some small 
animal specialist have reported similar re- 
actions to penicillin in some of their patients. 

The new product, an injectible, purified 
penicillinase, is reported to provide prompt re- 
lief of allergic signs that develop following 
injections of penicillin. It is a product of the 


Fon SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITALS 
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research laboratories of SchenLabs Pharma- sang epg ss 

ceuticals, Inc., trademarked Neutrapen. The 

agent will be available for distribution in De- pest uy ros eae ts to es 

cember, according to the manufacturers. Sees ood Cee tee accent: 

,ovy THE MASON FENCE CO., Box 77, LEESBURG, OHIO 
Studies with radioactive terramycin® indicate J. F. Snell of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

that the antibiotic when first administered may Administration of the radioactive anti- 
be chemically bound in the blood, taken up by biotic to bacteria reveals that the agent may 
the liver, and thereafter delivered back to the act against microorganisms by interfering with 
blood at a steady rate. The research was re- their use of a protein building block called 


ported at the Antibiotics Symposium by Dr. glutamic acid. 


for Small and Large 
Animals 





A quick-acting, powerful Antianesthetic 
and Respiratory—Circulatory Stimulant 


Prevents and overcomes respiratory and circulatory inadequacy prior to or 
during surgery. Hastens post-operative recovery. Overcomes shallow respiration 
and sluggish circulation in old, toxic and debilitated animals when given orally. 


Dose: Small animals ¥2 to 3 cc. METRAZOL by injection, as necessary. 
One METRAZOL tablet orally three or four times a day. 
Large animals 10 to 25 cc., intravenously, repeated as required. 


Available in: Ampules, (100 mg. per cc.) 1 cc., 6’s and 100’s. 
Sterile Vials (100 mg. per cc.) 30 cc. and 100 cc. 
Oral Tablets, 0.1 Gm.(1% grs.) each, 100’s, 500’s and 1000's. 


Metrazol®, brand of pentylenetetrazol, product of E. Bilhuber, Inc. 
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EVEN IN 
STUBBORN 
SKIN CONDITIONS 


DESITI N ointment 


rich in cod liver oil 


SPEEDS HEALING 





in wounds ¢ burns 
ulcers (external) 
postpartum perineal tears 


eczemas ° sore, cracked teats 





otitis externa Jars of 1 Ib., tubes 


of 1 oz., 2 oz., 4 oz. 











DESITIN OINTMENT soothes, protects, lubricates, eases pain, itch, irritation 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND LITERATURE 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


D E S } T I N ene COMPANY 


812 Branch Avenue Providence 4, R. |. 
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ordinary 
mastitis 


ointment 


Terramycin 
Animal Formula 


for Mastitis 





wide 
antibacterial 
range 

plus 

rapid 
dispersion 

in seconds 


TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 





Animal 
Formula for 
Mastitis 


Combines Terramycin and 
polymyxin in a rapidly 
diffusible liquid vehicle. 

For broad-spectrum anti- 
microbial activity against 
all the common pathogenic 
organisms causing mastitis. 
1% 0Z. TUBES 

containing 30 mg. calcium 
dioxytetracycline and 
10,000 units of polymyxin B 
sulfate per Gm. 

10 DOSE VIALS* 

containing 30 mg. calcium 
dioxytetracycline and 
10,000 units of polymyxin B 
sulfate per Gm. 

*Sold to veterinarians only 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, PF1zER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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Gas Fired 


ANIMAL 
CREMATORY CARCASS 
DESTRUCTOR 
° CREMATION 


Engineered special for the 
Veterinary Practitioner 








RAPID DISPOSAL 
Wet and dry cage papers, 
amputations, feces, en- 
trails, garbage. 

«© 


CLEAN AND ORDERLY 
PREMISES 


* 
CAPACITY 8 BU. 
FEED DOOR 21’’ x 19” 
+ 


100% SAFETY AUTO- 
MATIC main burner with 
pilot light and timer 
shut off 


Great heat and firepower 
+e 
Larger Sizes Available 


e 
MANY IN USE 
* 


Investigate unique 
purchase plan for 
great saving. 











SYRALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


511 North State Street Syracuse 3, N. Y. 








Sterne Anthrax Vaccine 


With rather extensive outbreaks of bovi 
anthrax in certain parts of the Midwest states 
it is pertinent to call attention to Sterne’s vag 
cine, a product approved by the Biologic 
Products Licensing Section of the Animal Ig 
spection and Quarrantine Branch of the USD, 
as an anthrax immunizing agent. The origi 
of this vaccine is a culture having low vi 
ence with high antigenicity. It was develope 
and proved in South Africa. It is said to t 
readily standardized and tested for poten 
in guinea pigs and is equally effective as a 
immunizing agent for sheep, swine, horses, ar 
goats. Protective titer to field exposure i 
induced in less than seven days.—R. 
Dykstra, D.V.M. 


C. W. Carlson, nutritionalist at South D 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station (Poultry 
man, April 12, 1957) reported that trans 
quilizers may quiet growing turkeys and sup 
press their desire to fight but as least ong 
reserpine, is detrimental to growth and fee 
efficiency at levels 0.5 and 1.0 mg. per 100 
kilograms of diet—W. R. Hinshaw, D.V.M. 


Takes For CHEMICAL DISINFECTION OF SHARP 
SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


You can rely on 


B-P FORMALDEHYDE 
GERMICIDE wo... 


contains HEXACHLOROPHENE (G-11*) 


KILL vegetative pathogens and spore 


formers within 5 minutes.* 
KILL the spores themselves within 3 





hours.* 


KILL tubercie bacitti within 5 minutes 


Used as directed, it will not in- 
jure keen cutting edges, points 
of hypodermic and suture 
needles, scissors and other) 
‘sharps’ .*. . nor rust, corrod 
or otherwise damage metallic 
instruments. 

IT’S THE ECONOMICAL, 
ANSWER towards keeping 
annual costs for solutions and) 
instrument replacement and 
repairs at a minimum. May b 
used repeatedly if kept undi- 
tuted and free of foreign matter, 


*Comparative chart sent on req 


Ask your dealer 


*Trademark of Sindar Corp. 


SUGGESTION! B-P CONTAINERS are all 
especially designed for convenience in con- 
junction with the use of B-P GERMICIDE. 


PARKER, WHITE & HEYL, INC. 
Danbury, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
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CSallogen’ 


DAVEE 
INJECTABLE 
LAXATIVE 


- Gallogen* acts promptly and directly 
on the hepatic cells to stimulate 
production of true whole bile. It 

has a secondary action stimulating 
emptying of gall bladder. 


Gallogen* is safe to use in the 
recommended doses; no toxic 
effects have been noted. 


Supplied: 30-cc. multidose vials, each 
cc. containing 50 mg. of Gallogen.* 


- Dosage: Intramuscular or intravenous ad- 
ministration. Cattle—500 mg. (10 cc.) 
Sheep and Swine—200 mg. (4 cc.) 

Dogs and Cats—50 mg. to 100 mg. 

(1 cc. to 2 cc.) 


(*Diethanolamine salt of paratolylmethylcarbinol 
camphoric acid ester.) 


VETERINARY DIVISION 
THE: Ss. ES. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
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You are invited to participate in a TRUE 


COMPREHENSIVE 

HOSPITAL, NURSE 

AND MEDICAL 

EXPENSE PLAN ... Which Provides Up To 


$10,000.00 


For .. . YOU and EACH Member of your family LOW 
COST 


to pay hospital, nurses and medical expense. 
YOUR APPLICATION will lead to your acquisition of the ultimate 
in sound insurance coverage . . . underwritten by Con- 
tinental Casualty Company . . . the company that pio- 


neered in the veterinary and medical fields. 


(1) All Benefits Go Into Effect on the Date the Policy is Issued. 
(2) Protects you Anywhere in the World. 
(3) Pays Regardless of Any Other Insurance. 


Exclusively for Members and Their Eligible Dependents . . . Send for Brochure. 


Compare Your D.V.M. “Silent Partner’ Comprehensive Medical Expense Plan with 
Any Other Plan Available . . . 


SILENT PARTNER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Veterinary Department 
Then Ss oe e P. O. Box 824 


YOU BE THE JUDGE Evanston, Illinois 
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——MEETING CALENDAR —— 


\rizona Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
Meeting. Hiway House Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., 2:00 
p.m. Dec. 1 through 3rd. 

University of Pennsylvania. Fifty-eighth Annual 
Conference of Veterinarians. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Jan. 7-8, 1958. 
Dr. James Mark, program chairman. 

New York State Veterinary College. Fiftieth Annual 
Conference for Veterinarians. Cornell University, Jan. 
8-10, 1958. Dr. W. A. Hagan, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Forty- 
third Annual Meeting. Hotel Lawtonian, Lawton, 
Okla., Jan. 9-10, 1958. Mrs. Larma Bennett, 2805 S. 
Sist St., Oklahoma City, Okla., executive secretary. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-fourth 
Annual Convention. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Kans., 
Jan. 12-14, 1958. Dr. K. Maynard Curts, 5236 Delmar 
Ave., Kansas City 3, Kans., secretary. 


lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual Meet- 
ing. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 
14-16, 1958. Dr. F. B. Young, Waukee, Ia., secretary. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 15-17, 
1958. Dr. L. M. Borst, 3315 Shelby, Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary, 

Michigan State University. Thirty-fifth Annual Post 
Graduate Conference for Veterinarians. College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich., Jan. 22-23, 1958. Dr. W. W. Armistead, 
dean. 

Louisiana State University. Department of Veteri- 
nary Science Conference. Louisiana State University, 
Baton, Rouge, La., Jan. 28-29, 1958. Dr. W. T. 
Oglesby, department head. 

Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 
9-11, 1958. Dr. W. L. Schondelmeyer, 116 E. Maple, 
Independence, Mo., convention chairman. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Fourth 
Region Annual Meeting. Veterinary Clinic, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 16, 1958. 
Dr. D. T. Albrecht, chairman. 

Colorado State University. Nineteenth Annual Vet- 
erinary Conference. Glover Veterinary Hospital, Col- 
ege of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 17-19, 1957. Lloyd C. Moss, 
Dept. of Medicine. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Seventy-sixth Annual Convention. LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 17-19, 1958. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whit- 
comb Ave., Des Plaines, IIl., executive-secretary. 


v v v 


Though most successful experiments have 
been carried out by Harrop and Leonard* to 
demonstrate possibility of artificial insemina- 
tion of dogs, there still remains much research 
to be done on semen preservation and long 
distance breeding before the procedure can be 
considered practical. 


*Leonard, Ellis P., Pups by Trans-Atlantic Arti- 
ficial Insemination, New Knowledge About Dogs. 
Gaines Veterinary Symp*%sium, Oct. 1956. 
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ATELESS cattle cHure 


Catching - holding 
Hauling - loading 
Uucanningly bull strong 
Testing - vaccinating 
dehorning - Surgery 
Easy handling. approx. 600 Ibs. 
$198.50 F. 0. B. 


Write: DIXIE CATTLE CHUTE 
CONOVER, N. C. 


DAILY LOG 


RECCRD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


and Pre 
ically for 














Financial Record Book 
Appointment Book 
Printed Stationery 
Patients’ Records 

1958 File Guides 

ITION Payment Records 


eres sme PUBLISHING CO. 


283 University Ave., Champaign, Ill 


Laboratory Service 
for Veterinarians 


These laboratories have been es- 
tablished to aid veterinarians in 
the diagnosis of obscure as 

well as common ailments in 
large and small animals. 














is to give quick and ac- 
curate diagnosis at all 
times. 





Our service includes 
fecal examina- 
tions, anti-biotic 
sensitivity tests, urinalyses, blood 
counts, tissue sections, bacteriological 
cultures, cultures for ringworm and 
blood chemistry. It is designed to 
assist owners and breeders of stock of 
all kinds including dogs, cats, horses, 
cattle, poultry, hogs and sheep. 


LABORATORIES 





VE 


Sample containers and price list on request. 


ERINARY DIAGNOSTIC 
LABORATORIES 


3 East 65th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
Telephone: LEhigh 5-9188 


=] 
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The ORIGINAL 
GLASS-PLASTIC CAGE 





Dr. J. C. Siegrist, director of veterinary medicine 











Now better than ever for Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J., phar- 
maceutical manufacturer, was elected president of 
Before you install new cages WRITE TODAY for com- the Industrial Veterinarians’ Association at the an- 
plete information on these modern cages by Kirschner nual meeting of the group during the Cleveland 
... time tested—molded, seamless construction, minimum A.V.M.A. Convention. 
maintenance. Equipped with the door built to last a 
life time. 
VETERINARIAN WANTED 
I diate opening for veterinarian in Division 
fe of Veterinary Medicine for clinical research work 
‘5 Kirschner | \ and related professional services. Practical ex- 
SS Y perience in small animal medicine. Some travel 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY oe involved. Forward resume to personnel director, 
[ Vashon, Washington —T Eaton Laboratories, Norwich Pharmacal Company, 


Norwich, New York. 


FOR ECONOMY AND RESULTS 

















Low Protein Diet 





High Protein Diet Bland Gastro- Horse Meat 
Intestinal Diet 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY TO THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Write for Literature and Prices 





x sit Diets Division 
Low Calorie Diet PEDRICK LABORATORIES . SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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shuts off scours 


Contains triple sulfas* plus kaolin and pectin 


Skoursul’s triple sulfas, in equal amounts, exert both 
systemic and local action against bacterial invaders. 
Kaolin and pectin offer demulcent, adsorbent and 
astringent effect to control diarrhea. Use tabsules for 
farm animals; suspension for farm animals and pets. 


Supplied: Tabsules......50 (dispensing label) 
Suspension....gallon; ctn. 12—8 oz. 
(dispensing label) 


As supportive therapy to restore electrolyte balance 
when treating scours, use Eltras. A drinking water 
additive for livestock and poultry, Eltras contains 
electrolytes, trace elements and sodium arsenate .. . 


powder for mass treatment or Taboles® for individ- 


val treatment. 
*sulfabenzamide 
sulfathiazole 
phthalylsulfacetamide 


HAVER-LOCKHART LABORATORIES 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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NOW A 
sees *% 


tamid tole 


(Polyalkyleneglycol lodine Compiex) 


CREME AND SHAMPOO 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bacterial action 
---Withoutiodine’s characteristic toxicity,irritation or stain 


LA. 


TU. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 *Trademark 








Write for complimentary clinical packages of 
Weladol Creme and Shampoo—and summary of clinical reports 


on “Tamed Iodine” in Veterinary Medicine. 
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destroys the pathogens... 
not the tissues 


6 years in the laboratories 


3 years in clinical evaluation 


Weladol represents an entirely new concept in topical iodine 
therapy. Weladol contains a special complex or “iodine carrier,” 
which makes elemental iodine fully available for powerful bacteri- 
cidal and fungicidal action — without iodine’s characteristic toxic, 
irritating, corrosive, odorous, and staining properties. 

Weladol has been used successfully and safely in a wide range of 
hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 


species of large and small animals— 


e Fungous infection (Ringworm) in dogs, cats, horses, 
cattle and monkeys 

e Bacterial infection and superficial dermatitis in all species 

ra e Chronic proliferative dermatitis, hyperkeratosis, 
scleroderma, acanthosis nigricans, dermatitis of 
unknown etiology and otitis in dogs 

e Foot-rot in cattle, sheep and goats 

e Chronic inflammation in horses 

e Disinfectant, antiseptic dressing and presurgical 


preparation in all species of animals 






Weladol Shampoo in 4 fluid ounce plastic bottles and 1 quart glass bottles 
Weladol Creme in 1 ounce and 1 pound jars 





PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIVISION OF 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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LaMOTTE 
BLOOD UREA OUTFIT 


for the determination of the Urea 
content of the blood. 


An indispensable diag- 
nostic aid in the veter- 
inary laboratory, partic- 
ularly in small animal 
practice. 

Tests are easily and 
quickly performed, no 
special training required. 
Result is read directly 
from special Urea Bur- 
ette. No calculations re- 
quired. Accurate to 4 
mg. Urea per 100 cc. blood. Complete test 
takes only 15 to 20 minutes. 

Tests also available for Sugar in blood and for 
Calcium/Phosphorus in blood. 





Literature will be sent on request. 


LaMOTTE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. VM Chestertown, Md. 











Dr. Wade W. Garverick 
1913-1957 


Dr. Wade W. Garverick, OSU °42, a spe- 
cialist in equine practice, passed away August 
9 in Indianapolis Memcrial Clinic. He had 
been practicing in Zionsville for 12 years, and 
was active in breeding, training, and driving 
harness racers. 

A native of Johnsville, Ohio, Doctor Garve- 
rick served in the Army Veterinary Corps dur- 
ing World War II. He also served five years 
as secretary-treasurer of the Indiana Veterinary 
Medical Association. He was a member of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Central Indiana and Sixth District Veterinary 
Medical Association, and a member of the 
Indiana Trotters and Pacers Horse Association. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Irene Garve- 
rick, and two daughters, Judith Ann and Jane 
Ellen. 


Michigan State University poultrymen claim 
that wood shavings are superior to a number 
of nest materials tested, including — straw, 
ground corn cobs, and oats. 











PROVE 





TIME 


N! 












Over 42 Years of consistent Quality and dependable products 
make GRAIN BELT AND AFFILIATED leaders in Veterinarian 
Supplies . . . Grain Belt and Affiliated employ the finest most 
modern methods of production in order to supply the Veterinar- 
ian with quality products and bring the livestock owner the 
protection he can depend on. . . Laboratory tested for Safety, 
Purity and Potency .. . tested products that equal or surpass 
strict Government standards. 


Member: Produced for the exclusive use 
Associated Veterinary of the 
Laboratories Inc. Graduate Licensed Veterinarian 


Keep Grain Belt in Mind for the 
Complete Veterinarian Line 


42 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


GRAIN BELT 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


4902 SO. 33rd ST. - OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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of Small Animal: 


Biologicals for 
complete protection 


The superlative potency, ° 


sterility and safety test- 
ing, performed by the keen 
teehnical minds of Diamond’s 
Biological Control Depart- 
ments, assures you of the 


’ surest small animal protec- 


tion available. 


sales excluavely | 0 velounauans bales exclusively 


> 
ABIES VACCINE , 


* Desiccated 


lo velorinawans 
PTOSPIRA CANICOLA- 
CTEROHEMORRHAGIAE 


5 Doses * Modified Live Virus ,. ad fh, 


ys 44 


fo 
Restore Each to 3cc «Chick Embryo. Origin remors 0% 


(o-4ce Viele’ Doses) 











INFECTIOUS 
ANINE HEPATITIS 
VACCYNE 

(Canine Tissue Origin, inactivated) 
6-2cc.-Vials—6 Doses 





CANINE HEPATITIS 
VACCINE 


Conine Tissue Origin 


| INFECTIOUS 


VACCINE 
Modified Live Virus 
Chick Embryo Origin ; 
Desiccated 6 doses — Restore each to 3cc 








sales exclusively to veterinarians Aales avctusively 


0 velounauans 


NINE DISTEMPER VACCINE ABIES VACCINE 


« Modified Live Virus Caprine Origin 


8 Doses e Chick Embryo Origin 
Restore Each to 2cc * Desiccated 


A 20% suspension of phenol inactivated 
tabies infected brain and cord tissue 
6-5ce Vials 











Pi sales exclusively (0 velerinarians 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE and 
ECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE 
BRONCHISEPTICUS-STREPTOCOCCUS- 

TYPHIMURIOM BACTERIN 


a olty inactivated canine di: isteinpet a and infec- 











<YL> DIAMOND LABORATORIES 4 > 
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R_ products are sold only to 
graduate veterinarians 


sin-jex 





Sin-jex is the first vaccine to 
utilize a vacuum-dried modified 
live virus distemper fraction with 
' si hepatitis killed virus as diluent. 
. Sin-jex stimulates an early, last- 
€ eV >a a -1-) oops t_l Hae: bole MEE: 1-1-1004 1-2 ob cole 
tection against the two most 
common canine diseases... with 
one single injection. 





Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Saint Joseph, 


Missouri 





new ALBAPLEX capsules plug the 


therapeutic loopholes when infection persists 


Comprehensive antibacterial coverage 
in most infections, especially in the 
presence of resistant strains of mi- 
crococci 


Albaplex therapy is the logical approach 
to a variety of mixed infections of dogs 
and cats, including those trouble- 
some infections in which micrococci 
are present 


a 
Upjohn | VETERINARY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT/THE UPJOHN 


LICEMBER 1957 


Check the many advantages offered by Albaplex 
e wide range coverage of gram-positive and gram- 
negative pathogens 

e reinforced with Albamyciny for special action 
against strains of micrococci resistant even to 
broad-spectrum antibiotics 

e rapid gastrointestinal absorption with excep- 
tionally high and persistent blood levels 

e specifically designed for small-animal dosage 
e maximum therapeutic effectiveness at mini- 
mum cost 

Each capsule contains 60 mg. of Panmycin; phosphate 
(equivalent to 60 mg. of tetracycline hydrochloride) and 


60 mg. of Albamycin (as novobiocin calcium). Supplied 
in bottles of 16 and 100. 





the proven 
effective germicidal 
agent 


You'll find THERAPOGEN virtually free 
of side effects and toxicity. Its com- 
pletely effective yet mild cleansing action 
has been found excellent for obstetrical 
work by veterinarians for many of the 
finest horse breeding farms in Kentucky. 
Inexpensive THERAPOGEN may be ideal 
for your needs, also. 


Write, wire or call today 
for samzies, literature and the 
name of your nearest distributor. 


THEO, MoLadaus Est. 3 


213 SO. 10TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 





Were talking, \ 
about YOU... th 


. when we tell FARM JOURNAL readers to see 
their veterinarian now about a feeding program that 
will build profits at a lower feed cost. Vitamineral ad- 
vertising this month and every month in FARM 


JOURNAL tells your clients you can recommend a 
nutritionally correct feed formula and supply them 
with the Vitamineral supplement to make it correct. 
Stock Vitamineral products now. Send for your free 
copies of the VpC Veterinarian's Feed Book — your 
clients will be asking for them. 


VITAMINERAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Af ae ey: Bee ee 


—DEATHS OF VETERINARIANS— 


Ernest R. Bush, Dallas, Tex., CIN °15, Mar. 27, 
1957. 

Harry E. Breckerbaumer, Hollywood, Calif. I§¢ 
‘08, Aug. 13, 1957 

J. R. Fisher, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, OVC ‘19, 
December 29, 1956 

Milton I. Brown, Perry, Iowa, ISC °23, July 1, 1997, 

Coleman P. Calloway, San Antonio, Tex., KCV ‘15, 
Aug. 18, 1957 ¢ 

Fred H. Conover, Bloomington, Ill, ONT 34, Aug, 
20, 1957. 7 

Edward W. Elliott, Park River, N. Dak., ONT ‘10, 
July 1957. 

Benjamin Franklyn Gooch, Kansas City, Mo., KVC 
‘07, Mar. 8, 1957. 

Ralph F. Graham, Kaw City, lowa, ISC ‘04, July 
i, 1967. ‘ 

William David James, Greencastle, Ind., IND ‘16, 
June 1, 1957 

M. E. Latham, El Monte, Calif.. KC\ 
1957. 

William J. Lee, Sr., Philadelphia, Pa., UP "09, Aug, 
15, 1957. 1 
George W 
Aug. 17, 1957. 

John Reichel, UP ‘06, Aug. 16, 1957. 

Lambert T. Rogers, Stamford, Conn., UP 12, Sept. 
3, 1956. 

Earl W. Sailor, Grand Junction, Iowa, STJ ‘21, 
Aug. 12, 1957. 

Ir. M. Tibbet, Rochville, Ind., TH ‘16, died 
cently. 

William M 
July 25, 1957. 

Edrick K. Tingley, Marietta, Pa., UP °13, July 


1957. 


“10, July 


Musselman, Denver, Ind., MCK ‘If, 


Thorning, Hollister, Calif., WSC ° 


James A. Thom, North Bend, Nebr., CVC ' 
June 14, 1957, 


v v v 


Bluetongue is an infectious disease, caused 
by a filterable virus. Highest incidence is found 
in sheep, but other ruminants, particularly 
cattle, can carry the causative organism and 
help perpetuate the disease. Cattle are believed 
to harbor the organism in their blood for several 
months, even though no symptoms are ex 
hibited. 


QE ODORANT 


-JAIRMOI'- 


ANTISEPTIC 


FOR SKIN & ACCESSIBLE MUCOUS MEMBRANES 
OF ALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Also excellent for care of hands and instruments- 
Non-caustic. Non-irritating. 
Recommended for lubricating hands and arms, 
deodorizing and soothing qualities particularly 
desirable in removing retained placenta, etc. 
Dairmol cleanses, retains cutting edge of 
instruments without corrosion. 


DALARE ASSOCIATES 


2300 LOCUST STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


a 
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DmOAR I BIO Tic’ 


(Neomycin Polymyxin B*) 


—_— <9 DES 








Synergistically Strengthened 
Broad Spectrum Antibiotic Combination 


@ Wide antibacterial spectrum. 


@ Synergistic—each antibiotic enhances the 
effectiveness of the other. 


Rapid bactericidal blood levels. 
Resistant organisms rarely develop. 


Ready to use—no mixing—stable for 2 years. 


10 cc. multidose sterile vials: Each ce. contains 100 mg. 
Neomycin Sulfate and 100,000 units Polymyxin B Sulfate*. 


(*Licensed under U.S. Patent No, 2565057) 


Ah) — 3 | ee 











According to a recent report:* 


high cure rate with low 
dosage in ketosis 


aa a amimanm “-— a] P| 


AAY...87% Of cases 


of primary ketosis cured 
with a single injection 
of only 50 to 100 mg. of 


Sterane Intramuscular _ 


Available, to veter of 10¢ ontaining 10 mg. of prednisolon 











, R. P.; Newton, D. I, and Huber, W. G.: The Use of Prednisolone in Bovine Ketosis, 
paper presented at the 93rd Annual Meeting, A.V.M.A., San Antonio, Texas, Oct. 15-18, 1956 


Phize Department of Veterinary Medicine 
fixe  Prizer LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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the treatment of choice is 


urised 


veterinary 


URISED... 


Methenamine, salol, methylene blue and 
benzoic acid combat urinary tract in- 
vaders— reduce bacterial and pus-cell con- 
tent, promote healing. 

URISED... 


Atropine, hyoscyamine and gelsemium 
relax smooth muscle along the urinary 
tract—relieve painful spasm quickly. 


URISED... 


Unexcelled for long-term therapy—no 
contraindications, no reports of toxic 
effects. 


URISED... 


Formation of alkaline calculi discouraged 
in acid urine. 


To treat all urinary problems of small 
animals, specify URISED, veterinary 


VETERINARY DIVISION 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch 


381 Eleventh St. 


SOLD TO GRADUATE San Francisco, Calif. 


VETERINARIANS ONLY 
Send for literature and clinical trial supply of URISED, veterinary 
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IOMYCIN 
Specific affinity for respiratory tissue 


IOMYCIN 
Specific affinity for mammary tissue 





Remarkable NEW IOMYCIN provides 
up to 5 times more respiratory, mammary 


tissue concentration than penicillin G 


lIOMYCIN is an entirely new antibiotic for Each 10 ce Univial of IOMYCIN con- 
intramuscular administration with un- fins: . 
usual effectiveness in the treatment of DiethylaminoethylesterpenicillinGhy- 


driodide; 2,000,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate (base), 
2.5 grams 

With sterile diluent for injection 


mastitis and respiratory infections in- 
cluding: calf pneumonia, shipping fever, 
and feline and canine pulmonary infec- 
tions 


x oe : ' Dosage Small animals: 0.5 to 1.5 
IOMYCIN provides broad anti-bacterial ¢¢ once daily, depending on size of 
spectrum plus specific and unusual af- — animai and severity of infection. Con- 
finity for respiratory and mammary tis- tinue administration 2 to 4 days. 
sues. Concentrations in these tissues are iinitin h 

5 ti th elites teem on Large animals: 1.0 cc for each 100 
up to Imes ose re Ing a pounds body weight once daily for 2 


equal dose of procaine penicillin G. to 4 days. 


U.S. Patent No. 2,694,063 Supplied In: 10 cc Combination Powder-Diluent Univial 


4::2:::3° NORDEN LABORATORIES uncotn, NEBRASKA 
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Abomasum, correcting displaced 
bovine, 362 
Abortion due to fungi, Jan.-XXXII 
fungus, 114 
lowland, 473 
mycotic, 410 
of fetuses exhibiting evidence 
of dwarfism, 327 
Abscess in bovine heart, case re- 
port, 317 
Accurate rumen function studies 
made possible by new tech- 
nics, 432 
Adams, doctor, to teach and study 
in Africa, Sept.-XLVII 
Additives, feed, Mar.-VII 
Ads, journal, product information 
from, 257 
Advertising pro 
try, Aug.- 
Africa, training veterinary assis- 
tants in, 150 
Agents toxic to livestock, in- 
creased number of, 326 
Air Force base veterinary service, 
some activities of a Far East, 
33 
veterinary service, first chief of, 
is decorated and retired, Nov.- 
XLVI 
Air ship baby chicks to India, 311 
Albamycin, oral and parenteral, 
therapy in cats, 399 
Allergic manifestation in a dog, 
246 


, beef indus- 


Allergic reactions, Apr.-LIV 
Allied Laboratories, Inc., new di- 
rectors for, Oct.-XXXIV 
American Animal Hospital As- 

sociation announces 1957 con- 
vention plans, 34 
Animal Hospital Association in- 
vitation to veterinarians, 139 
Animal Hospital Association, 
presentation of awards, San 
Francisco meeting of the, 353 
Animal Hospital Association, re- 
port of the 24th annual meet- 
ing of the, 302 
Animal Hospital Association, 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, California, May 8- 
11, 1957, 246 
Association of Veterinary Nu- 
tritionists, 406 
Americans eat most poultry, 150 
Ames Animal Disease Center, 357 
Anaplasma marginale infection in 
cattle, inhibition of, with 
cca cee hydrochloride, 


Anaplasmosis, 17 
field application of the C-F 
test for, 20 
Progress in chemotherapy of, 
Mar.-LVI 
symposium on, Sept.-LIII 
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Ancient veterinary jurisprudence, 


Androgen — estrogen — thyroid 
therapy in canine practice, 
combined, 395 

Anemia preventive, new pig, 224 

Anesthesia in horses, ether, an 
apparatus for administration 
of, 474 

in small animals, a safer technic 
for the induction of general, 


442 
Anesthetic, local effects of various 
concentrations of hexylcaine 
hydrochloride and procaine 
hydrochloride on the puden- 
dal nerve and the infraspina- 
tus muscle, 175 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospi- 
tal, Lt. Col. T. C. Jones now 
pathologist at, 463 
Animal disease and human health 
conference postponed, May- 
XXXVIII 
mummies, 398 
nutrition, role of antibiotics in, 
72 
population, farm, 251 
studies with tolbutamide, orally 
effective anti-diabetic agent, 
497 
Anthelmintic in sheep, piperazine 
citrate as an, 225 
phenothiazine, efficacious and 
safe, 288 
properties of papain, 527 
vomiting after administration 
of, 401 
Anthrax outbreak in Oklahoma, 


461 
recent losses from, Oct.-VII 
spores in bone meal, 464 
treatment of, 484 
vaccine, Sterne, Dec.-XXXIV 
Antibiotic treatment to increase 
shelf-life of poultry, 209 
udder infusion preparation for 
the treatment of bovine mas- 
titis, studies on an anti-in- 
flammatory, 230 
collection of soil samples 
throughout world could lead 
to more potent, Apr.- 
XXXVIIT 
Antibiotics, delayed administra- 
tion of, recommended in virus 
disease, 592 
hazards of, 260 
in animal nutrition, 72 
in foods, 370 
in milk, 357 
Anti-diabetic agent, tolbutamide, 
animal studies with, 497 
Antirabies vaccination of man 
with HEP flury virus, 81 
Antlers, investigate growth stimu- 
lus of, 114 


Application of glycerin in veteri- 
nary medicine, 278 


Arizona conference, coccidioico- 
mycosis subject of, 157 
Armistead, dean, to Michigan 
State University, 462 
Army mule, 1775-1957, 200 
Arrows to atoms in 50 years, 224 
Arsenic poisoning, a test for, 466 
Arterio-venous anastomosis, spon- 
taneous spermatic, 92 
Arthropod-borne encephalitis film 
released, 514 
Aseptic veterinary surgery, fact 
and fancy, 79 
Attenuated virus, reactivation of, 
Mar.-LII 
A.V.L. public relations program 
now includes television media, 
406 
A.V.M.A. activities, Apr.-XLIII 
A.V.M.A, convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 19-22, 1957, 
408, 503 
convention, 1957, Cleveland, 
Ohio host city for, 358 
convention notes, 509 
president-elect, of the, 504 
Avian bronchitis, optimum age of 
vaccination for, 261 
diseases, 317 
hepatitis, isolation of a causal 
agent of an, 273 
Awards, Borden, 505 
certificates of appreciation, 506 
humane act, 507 
practitioner research, 507 
XII International Veterinary 
Congress, 505 


Baby pig disease: pasteurellosis, 
Glasser’s disease, sersosal dis- 
ease, 591 

Bacterin for the prevention of 
shipping fever in Canada, a, 
254 


for use in swine herds affected 
with virus pneumonia, a, 308 
Bat rabies, 90, 303 
Batchelor, doctor, victim of Hod- 
gkins disease, June-XXXVIII 
Beaudette, Dr. Fred R., 1897- 
1957, 148 
veterinary history collection ac- 
quired by Michigan state uni- 
versity, 259 
Beef Aug. Vit advertising program, 


anal 512 
Big drought, the, 47 
Bilhuber-Knoll Corp. now Knoll 


Pharmaceutical Company, 
Oct.-XLVIII 


Biological test for strychnine, 264 
Biologicals and pharmaceuticals, 
17 


Bloat control, more on penicillin 
for, 163 


613 





Blood of horses, Leptospira ag- 
glutinins, 125 

urea nitrogen test, 208 

Bluetongue in sheep, 178 

Boar semen storage limited, 288 

Book reviews, 4°, 50, 102, 156, 
157, 266, 319, 468, 496 

Animal Diseases in South Afri- 
ca, 156 

Animal Diseases, The Year- 
book of Agriculture, 1956, 
157 

Applied Imagination, Principles 
and Procedures of Creative 
Thinking, 496 

Blakiston’s New Gould Medical 
Dictionary, 49 

Common Sense Book of Puppy 
and Dog Care, The, 102 

Disease Control and Interna- 
tional Travel, 156 

Diseases of Cattle, a Text and 
Reference Work, 266 

Evolution of the Veterinary 
Art, 319 

Infectious Diseases of Domes- 
tic Animals, 468 

Pictorial History of Medicine, 
A, 766 


Right Way to Keep Pet Fish, 
The, 496 

Short History of Veterinary 
Medicine in America, A, 50 

Status of Animals in the Chris- 
tian Religion, The, 468 

Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia 
and Therapeutic Index, 102 

Veterinary Obstetrics and 
Genital Diseases, 49 


Borden award, 505 


scholarships, Aug.-XLII 

Bovine abomasum, correcting dis- 
placed, 362 

anthrax, treatment of, 484 

cactus saponin administration 
to sheep and a cow, the ef- 
fects of, 143 

interdigital overgrowth, an in- 
vestigation of, 579 

leaking teats, Mar.-XXXVIII 

mastitis, observations on the 
course of, following intra- 
muscular injection of meti- 
corten and penicillin, 371 

mastitis, studies on an anti-in- 
flammatory antibiotic udder 
infusion preparation for the 
treatment of, 230 

rhinotracheitis, infectious, stud- 
ies on, (IBR) II, experimental 
transmission to cattle, 321 

serum, differential test for non- 
specific brucella agglutination 
reactions in, 8 

whey test for brucellosis, 42 


Breeding-rest fertility program, a, 
585 


British concern announces effec- 


tive anthelmintic for lung- 
worms, July-XXXIV 

Medical Association charges 
broken pledges, 259 


in bovine serum, differential 
test for nonspecific, 8 

infection, hazard of, 261 

infection in goats, 218 

Minnesota free, 457 

Brucellosis, Delaware now free, 

260 

eradication progress, 510 

human, incidence rate of, de- 
creased with reduced inci- 
dence in cattle, Feb.-XXXV 

regulations regarding inter- 
state shipment of cattle, 13 

susceptibility to, 484 

vaccination, effect of, on rectal 
temperature and feed con- 
sumption of beef and dairy 
calves, 477 

whey test for, 42 

Bulls, treatment of vibriosis in, 

473 


Burnt skin, necrotic swellings and, 
151 

Business decisions that affect your 
tax return, 35 

Butazolidin, clinical uses of, 492 


Cc 


Cactus saponin administration to 
sheep and a cow, the effects 
of, 143 

Cage for postsurgical recovery, 
499 


California Diagnostic Labora- 
tories, poultry diagnoses by, 
101 


winter conference, 147 
California’s poultry meat inspec- 
tion system, 153 
Calves 
see also cattle 
enterotoxemia in beef, 255 
effect of brucellosis vaccination 
on rectal temperature and 
feed consumption of beef and 
dairy, 477 
etiology and pathogenesis of 
pneumonia-enteritis in non- 
colostrum-fed and colostrum- 
fed, the, 115 
failure of infected ducks to 
transmit Leptospira pomona, 
to, 310 
high roughage for, 210 
mucosal disease in, 73 
toxicological studies following 
massive dose of phenothiazine 
to a calf, 219 
treatment of calf enteritis with 
nitrofuraldezone compound, 
122 
Canary, to encourage song, 88 
Cancer destroyed by virus, Jan.- 
XXXII 
etiology, 328 
Canine 
see also Dogs 
allergic manifestation in a dog, 
246 
cataract surgery, suggested tech- 
nic for the occasional oper- 
ator, 487 





contr+l of nonspecific diarrhea 
with Lactobacillus acidophi- 
lus, new approach to, 27 

disbandment of K-9 Corps pro- 
posed, 240 

distemper virus in ferrets, 401 

elimination of coxafemoral dy- 
splasia from a breeding ken- 
nel, 241 

filariasis problem in the United 
States, a reevaluation of the, 
75 

hypertrophic pulmonary osteo- 
arthropathy, 45 

pancreatitis, tests for, 365 

parasitism in the Detroit, Michi- 
gan area, 244 

popular dog, most, 244 

pyometra, treatment of, 545 

semen, fragility of, 299 

practice, thyroid—androgen— 
estrogen therapy in combined, 
395 

vulvo-vaginal stricture in a 
Beagle bitch, a case of, 88 

carcinogenesis, 78 

Case family of veterinarians, the, 


of vulvo-vaginal stricture in a 
Beagle bitch, a, 88 
Cataract surgery, canine, suggest- 
ed technic for the occasional 
operator, 487 
Cats 
see also Feline 
operative procedure for spay- 
ing, 299 
oral and parenteral albamycin 
therapy in, 399 
ringworm in, caused by Micro- 
sporum gypseum, 347 
trimar inhaler for, May-XLV 


Cattle 

see also Bovine 

see also Bulls 

see also Calves 

see also Cows 

abscess in bovine heart, 317 

Anaplasma marginale infection 
in, inhibition of, with oxyte- 
tracycline hydrochloride, 11 

anthelmintic in, critical test of 
the efficacy of n-butyl chlor- 
ide as an, 329 

beef measles, 512 

breeding-rest fertility program, 
585 

brucellosis regulations regard- 
ing interstate shipment, 13 

cesarean section in, 433 

coccidiosis in treatment of, 164 

control of bloat in, Jan.-XLI 

cysticercosis in, as a herd prob- 
lem and its significance to 
the public health, 379 

dwarfism a challenging prob- 
lem, 46 

dwarfism, abortion of fetuses 
exhibiting evidence of, 327 

effect of chlortetracycline sup- 
plementation on the incidence 
of foot rot and feed lot per- 





Brotherhood Week, 72 
Brucella agglutination reactions 


614 


chorea, mepazine in the treat- 
ment of, 599 


formance in, the, 375 
effect of low-level and thera- 
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peutic administration of phen- 
othiazine on the color of 
cow’s milk, 18 

fever ticks, 370 

frothing, surface tensions and 
viscosities of paunch con- 
tents associate? with changes 
from alfalfa hay to fresh 
legumes, 37 

grubs, systemics, and phenothia- 
zine, 203 

intromission phobia, 584 

ketosis problem, a practitioner’s 
approach to the, 458 

ketosis treatment, new, 364 

mastitis, laboratory test for, 611 

mastitis, observations on the 
course of bovine, following 
intramuscular injection of 
meticorten and penicillin, 371 

mesquite for, Apr.-XLIV 

parasitic disease, 15 

paunch fluid, effects of vari- 
ous surface active agents on 
the surface tension and 
other properties of, 285 

phenothiazine-mineral mixes for, 
587 

preliminary investigations with 
a lymphocytic choriomenin- 
gitis-like virus recovered 
from, 167 

proper milking for mastitis pre- 
vention, 534 

rhinotracheitis (IBR) vaccine 
now available, Oct.-L 

rhinotracheitis, infectious bo- 
vine, studies on (IBR) II, 
experimental transmission to, 


ringworm in, 45 

rumen function, accurate, stud- 
ies made possible by new 
technics, 432 

scabies, sheep and, eradication, 
9 


sedation of, 355 
sex control in, Oct.-VII 
shipping fever complex, control 
of, with terramycin in feedlot 
rations, 481 
shipping fever in Canada, a bac- 
terin for the prevention of, 
254 
spayed heifers, 46 
survey of parasitism in, 277 
teat surgery, 417 
thyroprotein for, 3 
thyroprotein for dairy, Apr.- 
XLVIII 
tuberculosis eradication, 4 
Cellulose, irradiated, 378 
Cesarean section in cattle, 433 
C-F test for anaplasmosis, field 
application of the, 20 
Chemicals, spray, cautious use of, 
15 


Chemotherapeutic agent for topi- 
cal use, Hexetidine: a new, 
296 

Chemotherapy of anaplasmosis, 
progress in, Mar.-LVI 

Chicken bones, discolored, 284 

Chicks, air ship baby to India, 311 
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disinfectant poisoning in, 40 
dyed for Easter, 202 
Chinchilla, research bulletins on, 
552 
Chlorpromazine as a preanesthe- 
tic and tranquilizing agent in 
veterinary medicine, 185 
for preoperative sedation, 110 
Chorea of dogs, ethopropazine in 
the control of, 243 
Choriomeningitis-like virus, lym- 
phocytic, recovered from 
cattle, 
preliminary investigation with 
a, 167 
Chute and scale, new combina- 
tion, Aug.-XXXV 
CIBA launches promotion cam- 
paign, Sept.-XL 
Clean eggs, 196 
Climatic influence on animal 
parasitism, Aug.-VII 
Clinic, 194, 250, 304, 354, 402, 
452, 502, 610 
new department for small ani- 
mal section, 199 
Clinical evaluation of prednisone- 
penicillin combination, 188 
problems in small animal prac- 
tice, some, 445 
uses of butazolidin, 492 
Coccidioidomycosis subject of Ari- 
zona conference, 157 
Coccidiosis in beef cattle, treat- 
ment of, 164 
Collections, timely, and _profes- 
sional earnings, 140 
Colorado, Ft. Collins, III, sym- 
posium on reproduction and 
infertility, 366 
Coiostrum-fed calves, the etiology 
and pathogenesis of pneu- 
monia-enteritis in noncolos- 
trum-fed, and, 115 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Mar.-XXXVII 
Committee on rabies, 6 
Concerning the safety of n-butyl 
chloride as a whipworm an- 
thelmintic, 606 
Control of Bloat in cattle, Jan.- 
XLI 
of shipping fever complex with 
terramycin in feedlot rations, 
481 
farm bureau recommended end 
to, 94 
Cornell Research Laboratory, ex- 
pand research scope of, 146 
Corticosteriods, announce sym- 
posium on use of, Feb.- 


Cottonseed meal poisoning, 464 

Course in diagnostic methods in 
veterinary mycology, June- 
XXXV atte 

Court decision concerning so- 
called trained technicians, 
Nov.-XXXVII 

Coxafemoral dysplasia, elimination 
of, from a breeding kennel, 
241 

Creating a demand for a good 
product, 197 


Crematory furnace, new, May- 
XLI 


Critical test of the efficacy of n- 
atyl chloride as an anthel- 
mintic in cattle, 329 

Cross-matching blood for trans- 
fusion, 513 

Crystal violet-glycerol hog cholera 
vaccine, 12 years successful 
vaccination of farm herds 
with, 10 

Cyanide poisoning, 26 

Cysticercosis in cattle as a herd 
problem and its significance 
to the public health, 379 


D 


Dairy cows, thyroprotein for, 3 
feeds, hormones in, 99 
Dalling, retirement of Sir Thomas, 
July-XLII 
Dart drugging demonstrated at 
A.V.M.A. convention, 496 
Dean Emeritus G. H. Hart hon- 
ored by University of Cali- 
fornia alumni, 608 
Death loss experience in dog 
breeding, 297 
D. C. Academy organized, 457 
Death of a pioneer veterinarian, 
Jan.-XXXVIII 
Debridement of fresh wounds, 46 
Deaths of veterinarians, Jan.- 
XXXVI, _ Feb.-LIV, Feb.- 
LVIII, Mar.-LXII, Apr.- 
LVIII, May-LXII, June- 
LVI, July-LIV, Aug.-LVI, 
Sept.-LVIII, Oct.-LIV, Nov.- 
LII, Dec.-XLVI 
Debt of veterinary medicine to 
ancient Greece, the, 476 
Delaware brucellosis free, 260 
Demand for a good product, cre- 
ating a, 197 
Dengue fever virus in mice, (Ha- 
waii strain), studies of, 300 
Dental elevator, improved, 88 
Dermatosis, red clover hay, 97 
Development of the house-fly 
musca domestica L. exposed 
to phenothiazine in artificial 
cultures, 108 
Diagnostic roentgenography, prac- 
tical small animal, 21 
Diamond Laboratories, new fa- 
cilities for, Mar.-XL 
Diarrhea, nonspecific, new ap- 
proach to cortrol of, with 
Lactobacillus acidophilus, 27 
Dietary fats, the critical issue of, 
149 
minerals influence incidence of 
urinary calculi, 151 
Diethyltoluamide, the new repel- 
lent, 512 
Differential diagnosis and treat- 
ment of hog cholera, acute 
erysipelas, and acute sal- 
monellosis, 427 
test for nonspecific brucella 
agglutination reactions in bo- 
vine serum, 8 
of vesicular diseases by sero- 
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logical procedures, 6 
Digestion in ruminant, 224 
Dioxide, nitrogen, poisoning, 114 
Discolored chicken bones, 284 
Disease and the zoophilic vector, 

367 

resistance in garbage fed swine, 
283 
of the orbit, 449 
Disinfectant poisoning in chicks, 
40 


Disposing of poultry wastes, 318 
Distemper, canine, and infectious 
hepatitis, treatment for, 295 
hepatitis vaccine, new, July- 
XLIV 
virus, egg-propagated, 339 
virus, multiplication of atten- 
uated egg-adapted, in the vac- 
cinated host, 289 
Distribution of toxoplasmosis, 262 
Doctor Adler cited for Newman 
Award, Nov.-XXXIX 
Burmester, B.R., receives New- 
man Award, Jan.-LII 
for your dog or cat, 26 
Gooding to California, Jan.- 
XXXIV 
Price, Alvin A., appointed new 
dean at Texas, Nov.-XLIV 
White, George, succumbs to 
long illness, Apr. LIV 
Winter, Asa, to Michigan, 50 
D 
see also canine 
Dog as an experimental animal, 
the, 500 
breeding, death loss experience 
in, 297 
correction of faulty ear carriage 
in the, 179 
food used to breed worms, feed 
minnows and raise birds, 
Feb.-XLVIII 
insurance for, 605 
most popular, 244 
show entries, certificates for, 
400 
Dogs, ethopropazine in the con- 
trol of chorea of, 243 
filariasis of, in the United 
States, 204 
infectious laryngopharyngitis 
(kennel cough), therapy for, 


leptospirosis, Mar.-LII 
mange in, the history of some 
current problems in animal 
disease, V, 127 
ocular defects common _ to 
breeds of, 193 
report of canine leptospirosis 
test in 1956, 141 
skin diseases of, research pro- 
ject to study, 494 
summer eczema, 610 
uses of mepazine in, some, 132 
Dogdom’s man of the year, 301 
Domestica L., house-fly musca, 
development of the, when ex- 
posed to phenothiazine in 
artificial cultures, 108 
Dow ET-57, 203 
Drought, the big, 47 
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Drug residues in milk, 580 
Ducks, failure of infected, to 
transmit Leptospira pomona 
to calves, 310 
Dwarfism, abortion of fetuses ex- 
hibiting evidence of, 327 
a challenging problem, 46 
insulin test for, 261 
skeletal changes associated with, 
97 
Dyed chicks for Easter, 202 


Ear carriage in the dog, correction 
of faulty, 179 
Eastern States Exposition, veter- 
inary public relations at, 626 
Edema disease of swine, a review 
of the newer developments 
in, 252 
Editorial policies of WETERINARY 
MEDICINE, the, 485 
Education, implementation 
through, 94 
veterinary, 95 
Effects of cactus saponin admin- 
istration to sheep and a cow 
the, 143 
of brucellosis vaccination on 
rectal temperature and feed 
consumption of beef and 
dairy calves, 477 
of low-level and therapeutic ad- 
ministration of phenothiazine 
on the color of cow’s milk, 
the, 18 
Efficacy of toluene as an anthel- 
mintic, 363 
Egg-propagated distemper virus, 
39 


7 
shell, 150 
Eggs, blood and meat spots in, 
508 


clean, 196 
washing, 121 
Encephalitis, arthropod-borne, 
film released, 514 
Encephalomyelitis isolation from 
insects and squirrels, 32 
virus, western equine, from 
squirrels, 154 
Enteritis, treatment of calf, with 
nifuraldezone compound, 122 
Enterotoxemia in beef calves, 255 
Enzootic vesicular stomatitis, 7 
Enzyme patterns, serum, 149 
Enzymes as feed additives, 412 
for baby pigs, 47 
Epidemiologic and public health 
aspects of leptospirosis, 528 
Epitheliogenesis imperfecti, 202 
Equine encephalomyelitis, west- 
ern, virus from squirrels, 154 
Eradication of hog cholera, 14 
of swine diseases, need for, 174 
Erysipelas, acute, and hog cholera, 
acute salmonellosis, differen- 
tial diagnosis and treatment 
of, 427 
Estrogen, thyroid, androgen, com- 
bined therapy in canine prac- 
tice, 395 
Ether anesthesia in horses, 474 
to kindle blaze, 90 





Ethopropazine in the control ot 
chorea of dogs, 243 

Etiology and pathogenesis of 
pneumonia-enteritis in non- 
colostrum-fed and colostrum- 
fed calves, 115 

Examinations, Mar.-LVIII, Apr.- 
LV, May-LVI, June-L 

Exotic diseases, 16 


Farmers at the crossroads, 96 
Farm animal population, 25! 
bureau recommended end to 
controls, 94 
designs, new, stress saving of 
labor, fertilizer, protein, 97 
Fats, dietary, the critical issue of, 


wrongly condemned, 461 
Fatty livers in laying hens, 101 
Feed additives, Mar.-VII 
additives, enzymes as, 412 
Feeds, medication of, 265 
Feeds, low quality, up-grading, 
for nonruminants, 363 
pelleting, 155 
Feedstuffs or vehicles for medi- 
caments, Oct.-XLVIII 
Feed-veterinary joint committee 
formed, Nebraska, 486 
Federal veterinarians, increases in 
salary rate for, 357 
Feline pneumonitis and panleuco- 
penia, 499 
pneumonitis, novobiocin in, a 
case report, 609 
Fellowship programs, research 
grant, and, public health 
service, apply to veterinary 
medicine, 462 
Ferrets, canine distemper virus in, 
401 
Field application of the C-F test 
for anaplasmosis, 20 
Fifty years of federal meat in- 
spection, 5 
Filariasis of dogs in the United 
States, 204 
problem, canine, in the United 
States, a reevaluation of, 75 
Fisher, doctor, to new post, Feb.- 
XXXII 
Florida, a survey of poisonous 
snakebites among domestic 
animals, in, 135 
state board examination, Apr.- 


State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, report of the 27th 
annual meeting of the, Pensa- 
cola, Florida, September 23- 
25, 1956, 93 

Food additives and their relation 
to public health, 469 
handling technics, 318 
poisoning, 262 
Foods, antibiotics in, 370 
Foot-and-mouth disease center, 
new director for, 313 
invades the Channel Islands, 
June-XLIX 
virus, photograph, Nov.-XXXIX 
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Foot rot and feed lot perform- 
ance in cattle, the effect of. 
chlortetracycline supplemen- 
tation on the incidence of, 
375 

Fowl pox vaccination, partheno- 
genesis stimulated by, 48 

Fragility of canine semen, 299 

France, veterinary public health 
training in, 100 

Frothing, surface tensions and vis- 
cosities of paunch contents 
associated with changes from 
alfalfa hay to fresh legumes, 
37 

Frozen semen in wide use, Apr.-L 

Fungi, abortion due to, Jan.- 
XXXII 

Fungus abortion, 114 

Further report on Leptospira ag- 


glutinins in blood of horses, 
578 


G 


Gaines award, nomination invited 
for, 301 
veterinary symposium, Sept.- 
XLI 


Gamma _ globulin-antibiotic thera- 
py, combination, Oct.-XXXIII 
Garbage cooking restrictions, re- 
wards of, 463 
Genus microplasma, 426 
Germ incubation vest, Oct.-VII 
Geographical adaptation of poul- 
try, 263 
Georgia association honors Dr. 
. F. McLendon, Nov.-XLIII 
state-wide rabies control in, 
1946-1956, 30 
Glanders-like disease of swine, in- 
fectious granuloma or, 151 
Glasser’s disease, sersosal, pas- 
teurellosis, a baby pig's dis- 
ease, 591 
Glaucoma therapy, 301 
Glycerin in veterinary medicine, 
application of, 278 
Go west young man, 501 
Goats, brucella infection in, 218 
Grass tetany, July-VII 
Greece, debt of veterinary medi- 
cine to ancient, the, 476 
Grim, Dr. Goerge W., honor, 
Feb.-XXXIV 
Growing problem of leptospirosis, 
Feb.-VII 


Hardware disease, laboratory di- 
agnosis of, 143 
Hawley, Dr. Gail E., Pfizer re- 
search veterinarian dies of 
plane crash injuries, May-XL 
Hazards of antibiotics, 260 
of brucella infection, 261 
Heartworms in the Midwest, 441 
Helminthic infections, new treat- 
ments for, 267, 331, 387 
Hemorrhagic disease, 364 
Hens, laying, fatty livers in, 101 
non-laying, 263 
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HEP rabies vaccine demonstrated 
at Georgia meeting, 346 
Hepatitis, avian, isolation of a 
causal agent of an, 273 
infectious, and canine distemper, 

treatment for, 295 
Hernia repair, principles of, 86 
Hexetidine: a new chemothera- 
peutic agent for topical use, 
296 


History, Beaudette veterinary col- 
lection acquired by Michigan 
State University, 259 

of some current problems in 
animal disease, VI, hog chol- 
era, 383 

of some current problems in 
animal disease, V, mange in 
dogs, 127 

the study of veterinary, 407 

Hog cholera, acute erysipelas, and 
acute salmonellosis, difffer- 
ential diagnosis and treat- 
ment of, 427 

cholera, eradication of, 14 

cholera virus, Iowa legislation 
proposes prohibition of, Apr.- 
vil 


cholera virus, sale of, restricted 
in 16 states, 459 
Hormones in dairy feeds, 99 
Horse, French, the, Dec.-XXVI 
Horses, death of a Thoroughbred, 
stable held responsible for, 57 
ether anesthesia in, 474 
Leptospira agglutinins in blood 
of, 125, 578 
official voice of protest, Oct.- 
XXXII 
House-fly musca, development of 
the, domestica L. when ex- 
posed to phenothiazine in ar- 
tificial cultures, 108 
Human disease control, interna- 
tional, 205 
Humane act award, 507 
slaughter, Oct.-XXXIX 
Hypertrophic pulmonary osteo- 
arthropathy, 45 


'llinois veterinarians meet in Chi- 
cago, May-XXXVI 

Immunizing agents, a practical 
evaluation of live, 12 

Indiana Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, 73rd annual con- 
vention, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jan. 16-18, 1957, 415 

Iowa State homecoming luncheon, 
457 ‘ 

Implementation through educa- 
tion, 94 

Improved dental elevator, 88 

Incidence of poliomyelitis lowered 
for 1956, 90 

Incidence rate of human brucel- 
losis decreased with reduced 
incidence in cattle, Feb.- 
XXXV 

Indiana, veterinary school for, 
June-VII 

Infectious bovine rhinotracheitis, 
studies on (IBR) II. experi- 


mental transmission to cattle, 
321 

bovine rhinotracheitis (IBR) 
vaccine now available, Oct.-L 

diseases, 16 

diseases of swine, new book, 
ready for distribution, 198 


laryngopharyngitis (kennel 
cough) in the dog, therapy 
for, 495 


sinusitis of turkeys caused by an- 
tibiotic resistant pleuropneu- 
monia-like organisms, 305 
Infertility, reproduction, sym- 
posium on, 366 
Influenza epidemic, forecast, 
Nov.-XLVIII 
epidemics, secondary infections 
in, 588 
vaccine trials, 178 
Infraspinatus muscle, local effects 
of various concentrations of 
hexylcaine hydrochloride and 
procaine hydrochloride on, 
and, the pudendal nerve, 175 
Inhibition of Anaplasma marginale 
infection in cattle with oxyte- 
tracycline hydrochloride, 11 
Insect control of a poisonous 
plant, 283 
Insecticide poisoning, test for, 152 
poisoning, test insects for, 209 
poisoning, the treatment of with 
atropine sulfate and 2-PAM, 
571 
Inspection act, poultry, compul- 
sory, Oct.-VII 
fifty years of federal meat, 5 
Insulin test for dwarfism, 261 
Insurance for pets, 500 
Intercommunicable disease, 261 
Interdigital overgrowth, an investi- 
gation of bovine, 579 
Interference phenomenon of rabies 
antiserum and vaccine, 444 
Internal disorders, skin manifesta- 
tions of, 437 
International human disease con- 
trol, 205 
veterinary short course, second, 
366 
Interprofessional symposium, lep- 
tospirosis, 201, 515 
Intramuscular chloramphenicol in 
small animal practice, 350 
Intravenous use of vitamin K,, 
131 
Intromission phobia, 584 
Investigate growth stimulus of ant- 
lers, 114 
Iodide activity, studies on the 
mechanism of, 601 
Iowa legislation proposes prohibi- 
tion of hog cholera virus, 
Apr.-VII 
Irradiated cellulose, 378 
Isolation of a causal agent of an 
avian hepatitis, 273 
Ivy, poison, 184 


J 


Johnson, Dr. E. P., dies, June- 
XLIV 
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Jurisprudence, veterinary, ancient, 
89 
Just dreams, Nov.-XXXII 


K-9 corps, disbandment proposed, 
240 
Kansas State alumni honored, 360 
Ketosis problem, a practitioner's 
approach to the, 458 
treatment, new, 364 


L 


Laboratory diagnosis of hardware 
disease, 413 
diagnosis of leptospirosis, the, 
540, 562 
refresher training courses, Sept.- 
LV 


test for mastitis, 611 
Large animal parasitology in vet- 
erinary practice, 459 
Law and regulations, 13 
Leaflets three, let it be, 184 
Legislation, poultry inspection, 
312 


Leptospira agglutinins in blood of 
horses, 125, 578 
Leptospira pomona, failure of 
ducks to transmit to calves, 
310 
Leptospirosis and ornithosis sur- 
vey of a chicken and turkey 
processing plant and textile 
mill in North Carolina, 337 
clinical evaluation of terramycin 
in natural outbreaks of por- 
cine, 581 
diagnosis, simplified, 589 
epidemiologic and public health 
aspects of, 528 
growing problem of, Feb.-VII, 
202 


immunology and _ prophylaxis 
of, 563 

in animals, the pathology of, 
543 - 


in domestic animals, studies on, 
VII, a rapid plate agglutina- 
tion test for Leptospira po- 
mona, Ill 

in domestic animals, studies on, 
VI, vaccination of swine with 
Leptospira pomona bacterin, 
51 

in man, the treatment of, 566 

in military medicine, signifi- 
cance of the leptospiroses, 


556 

infections in man, 548 
interprofessional symposium, 

201, 515 


isolated from ticks, 545 
laboratory diagnosis of, demon- 
stration of leptospires, 562 
laboratory diagnosis of, the, 
540 

of pet animals, 537 

positive blood titers to L. po- 
mona, 370 

practical application of sero- 
logical tests for, in veterinary 
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practice, 62 
quarantine suspect stock, 356 
sylvatic and ecological aspects 

of, the, 553 
test in 1956, report of canine, 
141 
therapeutic studies on the eradi- 
cation of renal carriers of 
porcine leptospirosis, 103 
tissue alterations in man caused 
by Leptospira, some, 532 
transmissible, 202 
treatment of, in animals, 546 
vaccination of swine with Lep- 
tospira pomona bacterin, 58 
world problem, as a, 517 
Lice infestation sometimes con- 
fused, 510 
Limitations of radioisotopes as 
therapeutic agents, 591 
Listeria monocytogenes, a note on 
the in vitro sensitivity to 
nitrofurans of, 381 

Liver condemnations, 311 

Livestock and poultry disease lab- 

oratory, federal, May-XLV 
Livestock Sanitary Association, 
U.S., report of the 60th an- 
nual meeting, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 1 
Louisiana Veterinary Research 
Center, expanded laboratory- 
office building, 260 

Losses from disease, 318 

Low-level and therapeutic admin- 
istration of phenothiazine, the 
effect of, on the color of 
cow’s milk, 18 

Lung disease of sheep, 198 

Lungworms, British concern an- 
nounces effective anthelmin- 
tic for, July-XXXIV 

Lymphocytic choriomeningitis-like 

virus recovered from cattle, 
preliminary investigations 
with a, 167 


M 


Malaria, 100 
Male fertility index, studies pro- 
vide, 207 
Man, leptospirosis infections in, 
548 
Mammitis in sows, 201 
Management of human exposures 
to rabies, 191 
scholarship, Jan.-XXXVI 
Mange in dogs, the history of 
some current problems in 
animal disease, V, 127 
Massachusetts examination, June 
27-29, 1957, May-LVI 
Massengill, mastitis preparation 
offered in new package by, 
Feb.-XXXVI 
Mastitis, bovine, observations on 
the course of, following in- 
tramuscular injection of meti- 
corten and penicillin, 371 
laboratory test for, 611 
studies on  anti-inflammatory 


antibiotic udder _ infusion 
preparation for the treatment 


of bovine, 230 
Measles, beef, 512 
Meat inspection, fifty years of 
federal, 5 
inspectors, too few, 406 
Medical frauds, Aug.-XL 
Medication of feeds, 265 
Meeting calendar, Jan.-XLV, 
Feb.-LIV, Mar.-LVIII, Ajpr.- 
LIV, May-LIV, June-XLVIII, 
July-L, Aug.-LII, Sept.-LVI, 
Oct.-LII, Nov.-L, Dec.-XLIV 
Mepazine in dogs, some uses of, 
132 
in the treatment of canine 
chorea, 599 
Mesquite for cattle, Apr.-XLIV 
Mice, studies of dengue fever 
virus in, (Hawaii strain), 300 
Michigan forms advisory commit- 
tee, 608 
Microplasma, genus, 426 
Military medicine, significance of 
the leptospiroses in, 556 
Milk, antibiotics in, 357 
code, single, proposed, 561 
penicillin in, May-VII, 382 
penicillin in fluid, 95 
yields, nutrition and, 99 
Milking for mastitis prevention, 
proper, 534 
Mink, steatitis in, 297 
Minnesota brucella free, 457 
Mismanagement invites losses 
from parasitism, 61 
Missouri adopts policy on admin- 
istration of rabies vaccine, 
292 
veterinary examination, May 27- 
28, 1957, May-LVI 
Molybdenum in feeds, 465 
in poultry feeds, 364 
Monument to the pig, Aug- 
XLVII 
Mucosal disease in calves, 73 
Mule, army, 1775-1957, 200 
Mules, transportation, old and 
new, Mar.-XXXVI 
Multiplication of attenuated egg- 
adapted distemper virus in 
the vaccinated host, 289 
Mummies, animal, 398 
Mycology, course in diagnostic 
methods in veterinary, June- 
XXXV 
Mycotic abortion, 410 


Narcotic antagonist, 510 

N-butyl chloride as a whipworm 
anthelmintic, concerning the 
safety of, 606 

Nebraska feed-veterinary joint 
committee formed, 486 

Necrotic swellings and burnt skin, 
151 


New approach to control of non- 
specific diarrhea with Lacto- 
bacillus acidophilus, 27 

development in animal nutrition, 
453 


director for Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Nov.-XXXIV 
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farm designs stress saving of 
labor, fertilizer, protein, 97 
year, the promise of the, Jan.- 
Vil 
Newcastle disease virus of widely 
varying virulence, four strains 
of, the comparative thermol- 
ability of, 119 
Newer treatments for helminthic 
infections, 267, 33!, 387 
Niacin for pigs, 378 
Nifuraldezone compound, treat- 
ment of calf enteritis with, 
122 
Nitrofurans, a note on the in vitro 
sensitivity to, of Listeria mon- 
ocytogenes, 381 
Nitrogen dioxide poisoning, 114 
test, blood urea, 208 
Noah’s Ark discontinued, 96 
story ideas wanted for, 26 
Noncolostrum-fed and colostrum- 
fed calves, the etiology and 
pathogenesis of pneumonia 
enteritis in, 115 
Norden Laboratories expands 
technical staff, May-LIII 
Novobiocin therapy in feline pneu- 
monitis, a case report, 609 
Nutria: fur bearer of the future, 
293 
Nutrition and milk yields, 99 
new developments in animal, 
453 
Nutritional research, selection of 
dogs for, 451 
Nutritionists, American Associa- 
tion of Veterinary, 406 


oO 


Obituaries, Jan.-XXXVIII, 148, 
May-XLI, July-XLIX, Sept.- 
XLVIII, Dec.-XXXVII 

see also Deaths of Veterinarians 

Beaudette, Fred R., 148 

Cann, Cornelius, Jan.-XXXVIII 

Clark, Chester F., Sept.-XLVIII 

Garverick, Wade W., Dec.- 
XXXVII 

Hawley, Gail E., May-XLI 

McLeod, William M., July- 
XLIX 

Observations on the course of 
bovine mastitis following in- 
tramuscular injection of meti- 
corten and penicillin, 371 

Ocular defects common to breeds 
of dogs, 193 

Official poultry inspection, public 
health viewpoint, 169 

voice of protest, Oct.-XXXII 

Ohio veterinary medical examina- 
tion, June 4-5, 1957, Mar.- 
LVIII 

Oil field problems confronting the 
veterinarian, 159 

Old World disease plagues 
threaten health of modern 
man, 251 

Operation milkpail, Feb.-XLIV 

Operative procedure for spaying 
cats, 299, 401 

Ophthalmology, veterinary, a 
practitioner’s perspective, 396 
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Oral administration of pheno- 
thiazine, hexachloroethane 
and Di-N-Butyltin dilaurate 
for the control of cattle grubs, 
tests involving the, 69 

and parenteral albamycin thera- 
py incats, 399 

Orally induced immunity to polio- 
myelitis, 12 

Orbit, diseases of the, 449 

Organic Iodide, anti-inflammatory 
properties of, Nov.-XLV 

phosphate insecticide poisoning 
the treatment of, with atro- 
pine sulfate, 571 

Ornithosis and leptospirosis sur- 
vey of a chicken and turkey 
processing plant and textile 
mill in North Carolina, 337 

psittacosis, 410 

Osteodystrophia, 539 

Oviduct and _ oviducal orifice 
duplication in the turkey fe- 
male, 145 

Oxytetracycline hydrochloride, in- 
hibition of Anaplasma margi- 
nale infection in cattle with, 
11 


P 


Pan American Zoonoses Center, 
Feb.-KXXXIV 
Pancreatitis, tests for canine, 365 
Panleucopenia and pneumonitis, 
feline, 499 
Papain, anthe‘mintic properties of, 
527 
Parakeratosis, reduced, on zinc 
deficient diet, 98 
Parasites, resistance to, 464 
Parasitic disease, 15 
Parasitism and rainfall, Sept.-VII 
canine, in the Detroit, Michigan 
area, 244 
climatic influence on animal, 
Aug.-VII 
in cattle, survey of, 277 
mismanagement invites losses 
from, 61 
Parasitology, large animal, in vet- 
erinary practice, 459 
Paratyphoid (salmonellosis) in 
swine, Jan.-XXXIV 
Parthenogenesis stimulated by 
fowl pox vaccination, 48 
Pasteurellosis, Glasser’s disease, 
serosal disease, a baby pig’s 
disease, 591 
Pathology of leptospirosis in ani- 
mals, the, 543 
Paunch contents, frothing, surface 
tensions, and viscosities of, 
associated with changes from 
alfalfa hay to fresh legumes, 
37 
fluid, effects of various surface 
active agents on the surface 
tension and other properties 
of, 285 
Pelleting feeds, 155 
Penicillin allergy antidote, Dec.- 
XXIX 


for bloat control, more on, 163 
in fluid milk, 95 


in milk, May-VII, 382 
prednisone combination, clini- 
cal evaluation of, 188 
salt mix, 197 
sensitivity, 426 
Pest book available, livestock, 
June-XL 
Pet animals, leptospirosis of, 537 
craze, the, 240 
Pets, insurance for, 500 
statistics on, 401 
Pharmaceuticals, biologicals and, 


Pharmacy management; buying 
and inventory control, 595 
Phenothiazine, cattle grubs, and 

systemics, 203 
efficacious and safe anthelmin- 
tic, 288 
the effect of low-level and ther- 
apeutic administration, on the 
color of cow’s milk, 18 
toxicological studies following 
massive dose, of to a calf, 
219 
Phenothiazine-mineral mixes for 
cattle, 587 
Pigeons, experiments with yeast, 
antibiotic on, and_ rabbits 
having secondary bacterial 
septicemia due to infection 
by coccidia, 247 
piperazine citrate in, practical 
test of the efficacy of, 298 
Pig, monument to the, Aug.- 
XLVII 
Pigs and progress, June-XXXVIII 
enzymes for baby, 47 
niacin for, 378 
Piperazine citrate as an anthelmin- 
tic in sheep, 225 
citrate in pigeons, practical test 
of the efficacy of, 298 
derivatives, 218 
salts in feeds, 198 
Pitman-Moore Company, Shuttle- 
worth Division of, Feb.-LI 
Pleuropneumonia-like organisms, 
antibiotic resistant, infectious 
sinusitis of turkeys caused 
by, 305 
Pneumonia-enteritis in noncolo- 
strum-fed and colostrum-fed 
calves, the etiology » and 
pathogenesis of, 115 
Pneumonitis and panleucopenia, 
feline, 499 
Poison ivy, 184 
Poisoning, a test for arsenic, 466 
cottonseed meal, 464 
cyanide, 26 
vitamin D, 426 
Poisonous plant, insect control of 
a, 283 
Poliomyelitis incidence in 1956, 
90 


orally induced immunity to, 12 
Porcine leptospirosis, renal car- 
riers of, leptospirosis 1., 
therapeutic studies on the 
eradication of, 103 
semen life, 534 
Positive blood titers to L. pomona, 
370 
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Postal rate increases, May-VII 
Postsurgical recovery, cage for, 
499 
Poultry 
see also Chicken 
see also Turkeys 
Americans eat most, 150 
antibiotic treatment to increase 
shelf-life of, 209 
avian bronchitis, optimum age 
of vaccination for, 261 
comparative thermolability of 
four strains of Newcastle di- 
sease virus of widely varying 
virulence, the, 119 
chronic respiratory disease, 
(CRD), 465 
congress, world’s, Mar.-XXXV 
diagnoses by California Diag- 
nostic Laboratories, 101 
disease laboratory, and _live- 
stock, federal, May-XLV 
erysipelas of turkeys, 411 
fatty livers in laying hens, 101 
feeds, molybdenum in, 364 
geographical adaptation of, 263 
grading manual, a new USDA, 
509 


grit for, 594 
erbicide not toxic to, 411 
inspection act, compulsory, Oct.- 


inspection, compulsory federal, 
258 

inspection legislation, 312 

inspection needed, Oct.-VII 

inspection, official, public health 
viewpoint, 169 

meat inspection system, Cali- 
fornia’s, 153 

non-laying hens, 263 

old hens not profitable, 594 

ornithosis and leptospirosis sur- 
vey of a chicken and turkey 
processing plant and textile 
mill in North Carolina, 337 

parthenogenesis stimulated by 
fowl pox vaccination, 48 

practice problems, 48, 101, 153, 
263, 318, 411, 465, 508, 594 

practice, the veterinarian and, 
211 


respiratory diseases of, Apr.- 
XLII 

temporary singers, 594 

turkeys, ready to cook, 594 

vaccines for respiratory diseases, 


wastes, disposing of, 318 
Practical application of serological 
tests for leptospirosis in vet- 
erinary practice, 62 
evaluation of live immunizing 
agents, a, 12 
small animal diagnostic roente- 
genography, 21 
test of the efficacy of piperazine 
citrate in pigeons, 298 
Practitioner’s approach to the ke- 
tosis problem, a, 458 
dream, a, 608 
laboratory, the, 152, 208, 264, 
316, 365, 413, 466, 513, 611 
laboratory, the, new department 


620 


for VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, 142 
Practitioner research award, 507 
Preanesthetic and _ tranquilizing 
agent in veterinary medicine, 
chlorpromazine as a, 185 
Prednisone-penicillin combination, 
clinical evaluation of, 188 
Preparing specimens for shipment, 
316 


Present day role of the veteri- 
narian in public health, 65 
Principles of animal health, 46, 
98, 151, 202, 261, 315, 363, 
410, 464, 510, 592 
of hernia repair, 86 
Product information from journal 
ads, 257 
Professional earnings, timely col- 
lections and, 140 
Promise of the new year, the, 
Jan.-VII 
Protein and caloric content of 
turkey, Mar.-XL 
Psittacosis — ornithosis, 410 
Public health, 15, 100, 154, 205, 
262 
food additives and their relation 
to, 469 
present day role of the vet- 
erinarian in, 65 
service research grant and fel- 
lowship programs which apply 
to veterinary medicine, 462 
traineeships for professional 
health personnel, 256 
viewpoint, official poultry in- 
spection, 169 
world seminar on veterinary, 
598 
Public relations is everybody’s 
business, June-VII 
relations program, A.V.L., now 
includes television media, 406 
Pudendal nerve, local effects of 
various concentrations of 
hexylcaine dydrochloride on 
the, and the infraspinatus 
muscle, 175 
Purdue University, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, 409 


Q 


Q fever organisms susceptible to 
proper pasteurization, 464 
Quarantine suspect stock, 356 


Rabbits, experiments with yeast 
antibiotic on, and pigeons, 
having secondary bacterial 
septicemia due to infection 
by coccidia, 247 

Rabies antiserum and vaccine, in- 
terference phenomenon, 444 

bat, 90, 303 

committee on, 6 

control in Los Angeles County, 
California, 401 

control in Georgia, 1946-1956, 
state-wide, 30 

incidence of, 193 

management of human expo- 
sures to, 191 





the incurable wound, 292 
vaccine, continuing study of, 
Oct.-XXXVII 
vaccine, Missouri adopts policy 
on administration of, 292 
vaccine, new postexposure hu- 
man, Oct.-L 
WHO on, 397 
Radiation, maximum safe, 552 
prolonging storage life by, 153 
Radioactive fallout, 98 
research slated for Kansas 
State, 605 
waste, disposal of, 476 
Radioisotopes, arrows to toms 
in 50 years, 224 
as therapeutic agents, limita- 
tions of, 591 
Radiological defense course, 166 
hazards due to exposure to low- 
energy radiation in veteri- 
narians: an enviromental 
study, 235 
Rainfall and parasitism, Sept.-VII 
Ralston Purina company research 
fellowship awards for school 
year July 1, 1957— June 30, 
1958, Feb.-XLIV 
Purina research award program, 
Mar.-XLVIII 
Rapid plate agglutination test for 
Leptospira pomona, a, studies 
on leptospirosis in domestic 
animals, 111 
Reactivation of attenuated virus, 
Mar.-LII 
Red clover hay dermatosis, 97 
Reevaluation of the canine fil- 
ariasis problem in the United 
States, a, 75 
Repellent, diethyltoluamide, the 
new, 512 
Report of the 27th annual meeting 
of the Florida State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, 
Pensacola, Florida, September 
23-25, 1956, 93 
of the 60th annual meeting, 
U.S. Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois, 1 
on the relationship between 
water consumption and weight 
gains in swine, a, 275 
Reproduction and infertility, sym- 
posium on, 366 
Research scope, expand, of Cor- 
nell research laboratory, 146 
Residues in milk, drug, 580 
Respiratory disease, chronic 
(CRD), 465 
diseases of poultry, Apr.-XLIl 
diseases, vaccines for, 411 
Review of progress in veterinary 
medicine, 1956, 43 
Rhinotracheitis, studies on_infec- 
tious bovine, (IBR) II, ex- 
perimental transmission to 
cattle, 321 
Ringworm in cattle, 45 
in cats caused by Microsporum 
gypseum, 347 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
309, 346 
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Roentgenography, diagnostic, prac- 
tical, small animal, 21 

Role of antibiotics in animal nu- 
trition, 72 

Rotenone poisoning in swine, 410 

Roughage for calves, high, 210 

Ruminant, digestion in, 224 

organisms, the vital role of, 44 


s 


Safer technic for the induction of 
general anesthesia in small 
animals, a, 442 

Salary of student assistants and 
newly graduated veterinarians, 
45 


rates, increases in, for federal 
veterinarians, 357 
Salmonellosis, acute and hog chol- 
era, acute erysipelas, differ- 
ential diagnosis and _ treat- 
ment of, 427 
in Sweden, 155 
Salt mix, penicillin, 197 
Salts in feeds, piperazine, 198 
Sauter joins Corn States, doctor, 
May-XXXIX 
Secondary infections in influenza 
epidemics, 588 
Sedation of cattle, 355 
preoperative, chlopromazine for, 
110 


Semen, frozen, in wide use, Apr.-L 
preservation without freezing, 
473 


Serological procedures, differen- 
tiation of vesicular diseases 
by, 6 

test of Missouri veterinarians, 
summary of, 312 

tests for leptospirosis, practical 
application of, in veterinary 
practice, 62 

Sersosal disease, Glasser’s disease, 
pasteurellosis, a baby pig's 
disease, 591 

Serum enzyme patterns, 149 

Scholarship for M.S.U., Nov.- 
XXXIV 

Scholarships, Borden, Aug.-XLII 

School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, 409 

Sheep and cattle scabies eradica- 
tion, 9 

bluetongue in, 178 

cactus saponin administration 
to sheep and a cow, the ef- 
fects of, 143 

louping ill, 261 

lung disease of, 198 

parasitic disease, 15 

Piperazine citrate as an anthel- 
mintic in, 225 

Practical aspect of self-cure in, 
a, 593 

tapeworms, injuriousness of, 
toxicity of lead arsenate, 593 

Shipment, preparing specimens 
for, 316 

Shipping fever complex, control 
of the, with terramycin in 
feedlot rations, 481 

fever in Canada, a bacterin for 
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the prevention of, 254 
Simplified leptospirosis diagnosis, 
589 


Shuttleworth division of Pitman- 
Moore Company, Feb.-LI 
Significance of the leptospiroses 
in military medicine, 556 
Simms, doctor, accepts assign- 

ment in Turkey, Sept.-KXXVI 
Skeletal changes associated with 
dwarfism, 97 
Skin diseases of dogs, research 
project to study, 494 
manifestations of internal dis- 
orders, 437 
Small animal diagnostic roentgeno- 
graphy, practical, 21 
animal practice, some clinical 
problems in, 445 
animal veterinary medical as- 
sociation formed in England, 
303 
Smith, Kline, and French Labora- 
tories enter veterinary field, 
Aug.-XXXVI 
So you have to make a speech, 
192 


Soil samples, collection of, 
throughout world could lead 
to more potent antibiotics, 
Apr.-XXXVIII 

Some activities of a Far East Air 
Force base veterinary service, 
33 

results of feeding phenothiazine 
as a means of controling 
gastrointestinal parasites of 
calves, erratum, 45 

uses of mepazine in dogs, 132 

South Dakota state board exam- 
ination, June 24-25, 1957, 
Apr.-LV 

veterinary medicine in the, a 
challenge, 195 

Southern Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Roanoke, Virginia, 
October 27-30, 1957 

Sows, thyroprotein for, 218 

Snakebites among domestic ani- 
mals in Florida, a survey of 
poisonous, 135 

Spayed heifers, 46 

Speech, so you have to make a, 
192 

Spontaneous spermatic  arterio- 
venous anastomosis, 92 

Stable held responsible for death 
cf a Throughbred, 57 

Stamp to honor the American 
veterinarian, a, 607 

State-wide rabies control in Geor- 
gia, 1946-1956, 30 

Statistics on pets, 401 

Steatitis in mink, 297 

Sterilization of milk, 46 

Storage life, prolonging, by radia- 
tion, 153 

Stress symposium, 612 

Strychnine, biological test for, 264 

Student assistants and newly grad- 
uated veterinarians, salary of, 
45 

enrollment, veterinary, Apr.- 
XXXV 


Studies on leptospirosis in domes- 
tic animals, VII, a rapid plate 
agglutination test for Lepto- 
spira pomona, 111 

on leptospirosis in domestic ani- 
mals, VI, vaccination of 
swine with Leptospira pomona 
bacterin, 51 

provide male fertility index, 207 

Studies on the mechanism of 
iodide activity, 601 

Study of veterinary history, 407 

Succinylcholine chloride, Mar.- 
XLVI 

Summer eczema, 610 

Surface tensions, frothing, and 
viscosities of paunch con- 
tents associated with changes 
from alfalfa hay to fresh 
legumes, 37 

Surgery, aseptic veterinary, fact 
and fancy, 79 

teat, 417 

Survey of parasitism in cattle, 277 
of poisonous snakebites 
among domestic animals in 
Florida, a, 135 

Sweden, salmonellosis in, 155 

Swine, a report on the relation- 
ship between water consump- 
tion and weight gains in, 275 

anemia preventive, pig, 224 

baby pig disease, a pasteurel- 
losis, Glasser’s disease, ser- 
sosal disease, 591 

bacterin for use in herds af- 
fected with virus pneumonia, 
a, 308 

boar semen storage limited, 288 

curtailed production, Mar.-VII 

diseases, need for eradication 
of, 174 

edema disease of, a review of 
the newer developments in, 
252 

eradication of hog cholera, 14 

garbage fed, disease resistance 
in, 283 

hog cholera, acute erysipelas, 
and acute salmonellosis, dif- 
ferential diagnosis and treat- 
ment of, 427 

hog cholera, the history of 
some current problems in ani- 
mal disease, VI, 383 

infectious granuloma or gland- 
ers-like disease of, 151 

jowl abscesses, Mar.-XXXVII 

leptospirosis, porcine, clinical 
evaluation of terramycin in 
natural outbreaks of, 581 

leptospirosis I, therapeutic stud- 
ies on the eradication of renal 
carriers of porcine lepto- 
spirosis, 103 

mammitis in sows, 201 

niacin for, 378 

parakeratosis on zinc deficient 
diet, reduced, 93 

paratyphoid (sa!monellosis) in, 
Jan.-XXXIV 

porcine semen life, 534 

rotenone poisoning in, 410 

thyroprotein for sows, 218 
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twelve years successful vaccina- 
tion of farm herds with crys- 
tal violet-glycerol hog cholera 
vaccine, 10 
urea not practical for, 315 
vaccination of, with a Lepto- 
spira pomona bacterin, 58 
vaccination of, with Leptospira 
pomona bacterin, studies on 
leptospirosis in domestic ani- 
mals, VI, 51 
vesicular exanthema under con- 
trol, Apr.-XLI 
Symbol for VETERINARY MED- 
ICINE, new, 258 
Symposium on stress, 612 
on zoonoses in the tropics, 501 
Sylvatic and ecological aspects of 
leptospirosis, 553 
Sympathy powder, Aug.-XLVIII 
Systemics, phenothiazine, and, cat- 
tle grubs, 203 


T 


Tax return, business decisions that 
affect your, 35 

Teat surgery, 417 

Teats, leaking, Mar.-XXXVIII 

Test insects for insecticide poison- 
ing, 209 

Tests involving the oral admini- 
stration of phenothiazine, 
hexachloroethane and Di-N- 
Butyltin dilaurate for the con- 
trol of cattle grubs, 69 

Tetanus, immunity to, 410 

toxin, action of, 410 

Tetany, grass, July-VII 

Textile mill, ornithosis and lepto- 
spirosis, survey of a chicken 
processing plant and turkey 
processing plant, and, in 
North Carolina, 337 

—— for infectious laryngo- 
pharyngitis (kennel cough) 
in the dog, 495 

Thermolability, the comparative, 
of four strains of Newcastle 
disease virus of widely vary- 
ing virulence, 119 

Thyroid — androgen — estrogen 
— therapy in canine practice, 
combined, 395 

Thyroprotein for dairy cattle, 
Apr.-XLVII 

for sows, 218 

Ticks, cattle fever, 370 

Tissue alterations in man caused 
by Leptospira, some, 432 

Tolbutamide, orally effective anti- 
diabetic agent, animal studies 
with, 497 

Toluene, efficacy of, as an anthel- 
mintic, 363 

Toxic to livestock, increased num- 
ber of agents, 326 

Toxicological studies following 
massive dose of phenothiazine 
to a calf, 219 

Toxoplasmosis, distribution of, 
262 

Traineeships, public health, for 
professional health personnel, 
256 
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Trained technicians, court de- 
cision concerning so-called, 
Nov.-XXXVII 

Tranquilizers in wide use, 592 

Tranquilizing agent, chlorproma- 
zine aS a preanesthetic and, 
in veterinary medicine, 185 

Transfusion, cross-matching blood 
for, 513 

Treatment for canine distemper 
and infectious hepatitis, 295 

of coccidiosis in beef cattle, 164 
of leptospirosis in animals, 546 
of leptospirosis in man, the, 566 
of organic phosphate insecticide 
poisoning with atropine sui- 
fate and 2-PAM (2-Pyridine 
aldoxime methiodide), 571 

Trimar inhaler for cats, May-XLV 

Tuberculin tests for detection of 
human disease, 134 

Tuberculosis eradication, 4 

test sensitivity, 374 
threat, Aug.-XLIX 
vaccine, new, 542 

Tularemia, 441 

Turkeys, infectious sinusitis of, 
caused by antibiotic resistant 
pleuropneumonia-like organ- 
isms, 305 

ornithosis and leptospirosis sur- 
vey of a chicken and turkey 
processing plant and textile 
mill in North Carolina, 337 

oviduct and oviducal orifice 
duplication in the female, 145 

protein and caloric content of, 
Mar.-XL 

ready to cook, 594 

Twelve years successful vaccina- 
tion of farm herds with crys- 
tal violet-glycerol hog cholera 
vaccine, 10 

Thyroprotein for dairy cows, 3 


U 


Urea not practical for swine, 315 

Urinary calculi, dietary minerals 
influefice incidence of, 151 

Unprecedented new hazard, Mar.- 
VII 


Up-grading low quality feed for 
nonruminants, 363 

U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 

tion, report of committees, 13 

Livestock Sanitary Association, 

report of the 60th annual 

meeting, Chicago, Illinois, 1 


Vv 


Vaccination, antirabies, of man 
with HEP flury virus, 81 
of swine with a Leptospira po- 
mona bacterin, 58 
of swine with Leptospira po- 
mona bacterin, studies on 
leptospirosis in domestic ani- 
mals, VI, 51 
Vaccine, distemper-hepatitis, new, 
July-XLIV 
Vesicular diseases, differentiation 
of, by serological procedures, 
6 


exanthema under control, Apr.- 





stomatitis, enzootic, 7 
stomatitis, reportable, 315 
Veterinarian and poultry practice, 
the, 211 
protects your health, the, 256 
Veterinarians, new graduated, and, 
student assistants, salary of, 
45 
of the year, Apr.-XLII 
Veterinary assistants in Africa, 
training, 150 
education, 95 
feed man cooperation, 511 
history, the study of, 407 
public health training in France, 


medicine in the South, a chal- 


lenge, 195 
medicine, review of progress, 
1956, 43 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, new sym- 
bol. for, 258 


the editorial policies of, 485 
Veterinary nutrition, 47, 99, 265, 
364, 412, 5il 
parasitology, 203, 512, 593 
public relations at Eastern 
States Exposition, 626 
school for Indiana, June-VII 
Vibriosis in bulls, treatment of, 
473 
source of, 464 
Virus, egg-propagated distemper, 
339 
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MAC 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 


Single Bottle...... $2.00 
3 and 1 free....... 5.00 
6 and 2 free....... 9.00 
12 and 4 free..... 17.00 








24 and 4 free.....28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


v v v 
Veterinary Public Relations at 
Eastern States Exposition 


Closed-circuit television service was cospon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Veterinary Associa- 
tion and the Veterinary Department, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., at the 1957 Eastern States Expo- 
sition at Springfield, Mass. 

Visitors on the exposition area were able to 
watch programs televised eight hours daily over 
large television receivers spotted at 12 different 







TV coverage demonstrates veterinary services to 
animal owners. 


locations. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, president of 
the Massachusetts Association, who arranged 
the TV coverage, said objectives were to dem- 
onstrate the many services veterinarians are 
prepared to offer animal owners. These in- 
cluded treatment of pets, surgical demonstra- 
tions, handling all species, meat inspection 
service, and many matters covering some new 
concepts of veterinary medicine that has public 
relations value. The first calf born on the fair 
grounds made a TV debut when a 4-H Club 
member called the studio for a veterinarian. 





New Book — Just Published! 


Smith and Jones — 


Veterinary Pathology 


By HILTON A. SMITH, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 
Head of the Department of Veterinary Path- 


ology, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
A & M College of Texas. 


_ and THOMAS C. JONES, B.S., D.V.M. 

Chief, Veterinary Pathology Section, Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 





ENERAL, special and systemic pathology of animal diseases is presented fully in this prac- 

tical, authoritative work. It is believed to be the first concise treatise on all three phases 
of veterinary pathology. Basic essentials are followed by a discussion on diseases which have 
known causes or are due to injury or trauma, vitamin deficiencies, metabolic disorders, or poi- 
sons, especially plant poisons. Thirteen chapters are devoted to a consideration of diseases of 
body systems, with emphasis on those conditions in which the cause is in doubt. Recent advances 
in the field of veterinary medicine include the use of modern histochemical methods to identify 
specific pathogenic organisms in tissues and thus arrive at a precise diagnosis, how to recognize 
effects of atomic radiation upon animals and current data on how animals are affected by viruses. 


959 Pages, 7” * 10”. 661 Black & White Illus. on 263 Figs. & 6 in Color on 1 Plate. $17.50. 
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use of a disinfectant in your 
practice that does not leave 
‘@bnoxious odor about 
ing, person 


e@ Detergent and Cleansing 
@ Nonirritating to the Hands 
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DEPENDABLE DISINFECTANT 


Wide Range of Usefulness 


ROCCAL is eminently useful as a germicide. It is not for surgical use 
but is intended for the general disinfection of floors, walls, kennels, 
stables, milking equipment, operating tables, furniture, wash tubs, 
eating and drinking utensils. 


ROCCAL 10% SOLUTION supplied in 1 pint, 1 quart and 1 gallon bottles. 
ROCCAL 50% SOLUTION supplied in 5 gallon containers. 





The Veterinary Profession — 
(CSD —and enterotoxemia 


1948 — (ESL —First with Type D 
1954— (CSL —First with TypeC 


and now, in 
1957 we present 


-POLYFRINGEN 


covering 
Types B, C, and D 


From the company that pioneered years of research and pre- 
sented the first commercial enterotoxemia bacterin to U. S. 
practitioners comes POLYFRINGENS. Now, Doctor, you can 
provide immediate and effective control against three types of 
enterotoxemia with one injection. Corn States Polyfringens 
Antitoxin protects against the beta toxin of Types B and C, 
and against the epsilon toxin of B and D. The same extremely 
high standards instituted by Corn States for the production of 
Types C and D are rigidly adhered to in the preparation of 
Polyfringens, assuring potency and satisfactory protection. 
Maintaining a supply of Corn States Polyfringens is a wise 
precaution for any practitioner in dairy or range areas. Sup- 
plied in bottles of 100 and 250 cc. 





